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Did St 


AUSTIN 

Howard Stickney, just turned 
20, had something to do with 
events on the night of May 24, 
1958, which ended the lives of 
a young couple and blighted 
his. . 

Just what happened, nobody 
knows for sure. Stickney has 
been convicted of murdering 
the young wife of his friend, 
whose body was also found 
later. The confession on which he 
was convicted was shown by trial 
testimony to be evidently false on 
some key points. New sworn testi- 
mony which has never been heard 
by a jury has raised so many 
doubts about his guilt or the fair- 
ness of his trial, one federal judge 
has held a hearing on it and a 
Corpus Christi district judge, con- 
cerned lest an innocent man be 
burned, has twice issued orders 
staying his electrocution. 

The evidence working against 
Stickney is extensive and detailed. 
It is, however, circumstantial. No 
one admits having witnessed the 





two killings. If Stickney copulated 
with the dead or dying body of the 
young woman, as he confessed, the 
questions of the killings could still 
be separate ones. Since the convic- 


tion Stickney has repudiated his | 


confession, denied any memory of 
the fatal night, charged he was 
promised psychiatric care if he 
confessed, and alleged he was told 
to make his story so fantastic and 
gruesome, no one would believe it 
and he would get psychiatric care. 

The county health officer has 
admitted he told Stickney he 
would transmit his request for 
psychiatric care to the “proper 
authorities.” The officer, Dr. C. A. 
Dwyer, then transmitted the re- 
quest to the district attorney who 
was responsible for prosecuting 
Stickney, Dan Walton, and to no 
one else. Walton did not let Stick- 
ney out of jail for a complete men- 
tal examination ‘before the trial. 
Dwyer is known to have expressed 
his concern about the decision; he 
no longer examines prisoners for 
Harris County and now refuses to 
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ickney Get a Fair T 


discuss the Stickney case on the 
Observer's direct inquiry. 
Rumors, based often on specula- 
tion and suspicion, run strong 
among Houston persons interested 
in the Stickney case. Whether they 





Ronnie Dugger 





have any ‘basis in fact or not—the 
Observer necessarily discounts 
them—they have been one reason 
for the lawyers’ tenacity in carry- 
ing forward Stickney’s appeals. 

The main argument behind 
Stickney’s fight for life is the fact 
that no jury has heard all the sub- 
stantial testimony about what hap- 
pened the night of May 24 three 
years ago. 

A federal judge has ruled a new 
witness’ sworn account of the 
events that night is fantastic and 
false, but other witnesses have 
since come forward to corroborate 
parts of the new account. This lat- 
er testimony convinced Judge Cul- 
len Briggs of Corpus Christi that 


: 
riais 
D.A. Walton suppressed evid I led to Percy Foreman’s de- 
favorable to Stickney, that the of Briggs. This, however, is 
new witness’ account of the event a legal byplay in the basic 
that night’ was true, that versy: Did Howard Stickney 
witness’ testimony fair trial on all the relevant 
Stickney’s mental condition lence? 
night before the murders wa l 
suppressed, and that the new 
dence is material both 
ney’s guilt or innocence 
the punishment he should 
and “was never presented 
trial court or available to t! 
fense.” 

The Observer has learned 
week from a reliable sour« 
Stickney suffered 
matic early childhood 
having to do with sex and pun 
ment. Stickney was not put on t! 
stand by his defense 
nothing like this came out 
trial, although it has 
experience of some attorneys 
such psychological 
| juries to moderate punishment le of 

The Texas Court of testimony, judges 
Appeals told Briggs to stop inte wyers with their prestige at 
| fering with Stickney’s executior Continued on Page 6) 
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awaits execution on 
in Huntsville. He has 
scheduled for the chair 12 
time he has been 
rhe last time-—pulled back 
electrified death a few min- 
from midnight—he was badly 
rhe psychological effects 
pressure on a young man 
interesting question. A 
physician advised the Ob- 
during the execution of 

s Elbert Williams that men 
death not infre- 
have to be removed from 
in Huntsville because 
affects their minds. 
swirling around 
impossible 
facts, affidavits, reneg- 
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Investment Firm Charges 
Persecution by State Board 


AUSTIN 

Dan Sorrells, president of the 
Key Western Insurance Com- 
pany of Abilene, and the com- 
pany’s attorney, former state 
Senator. Johnny B. Rogers, this 
week accused the State Securi- 
ties Board of a prolonged cam- 
paign of harassment meant to 
drive the once-promising in- 
surance company out of busi- 
ness. 


Their heated accusations came 
in a hearing before William M. 
King, securities commissioner, in 
which officers of Key Western 
Investment Corporation, holding 
company for Key Western Life 
Insurance Company, petitioned 
King to rescind his order of last 


:month denying the 





company the right to register and 
sell securities. But Sorrells called 
the hearing just “the first step in 
getting to the courts because prior 
experience has shown that we can 


Bob Sherrill 

expect no justice from Mr. King.” 

At one point in the hearing, 
sworn statements conflicted. Rog- 
ers, overcoming Kings expressed 
reluctance to become a _ witness, 
asked him if he didn’t tell him 
(Rogers) that “if those guys don’t 
stop mentioning me in their libel 
suits, they’ll wish they had.” 





King denied saying it. So Rogers 
put King’s chief analyst, Joe H. 





House Panel’s NAACP Blast 


Repudiated by 


AUSTIN 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson has bit- 
ingly criticized he House General 
Investigating Committee for is- 
suing what he reports was a false 
set of charges against the NAACP 
in Texas. 

Rep. Tom James, Dallas, a mem- 
ber of the committee and frequent 
critic of Wilson, may have been 
one of Wilson's targets. 

The NAACP was permanently 
enjoined in 1957 from soliciting 
law business in Texas. Last Au- 
gust the House committee charged 
that NA‘ACP attorneys W. J. Dur- 
ham and C. B. Bunkley, along with 
attorney Romeo Williams, gave 
President T. W. Cole of Wiley Col- 
lege $35,000 “in currency in a brief 
case” for expenses of the student 
sit-ins in Marshall, and that Dur- 
ham asked for and obtained a re- 
ceipt that “had to be returned to 
NAACP headquarters in Philadel- 
phia.” 

Wilson's office investigated these 
charges, the attorney general said 
Friday in a report to the Smith 
County district court, to see if they 
would provide charges for a con- 





Will Wilson 


tempt action against the NAACP. 
These were the findings: 

The committee chairman, Rep. 
Menton Murray, Harlingen, was 
not familiar with the evidence. 
David Witts of Dallas, committee 
chief counsel, wrote the report. 
The committee, relied on one wit- 
ness for the $35,000 charge, a stu- 
dent working part-time in the 
president's office who claims he 
heard the $35,000 deal on the office 
intercom system. This witness lives 
outside of Texas, declined to testi- 
fy in public, declined to sign a 
statement, said he “assumed some 
things which did not happen,” and 
“has a criminal record with a con- 
viction.” 

Bunkley, Durham, and Clarence 
Laws, Southwest NAACP regional 
secretary, categorically, under 
oath, denied the dodgy witness’ 
charges, the report said. 

“We have been unable to locate 
a single witness or any basic evi- 
dence which would support such a 
contempt action,” said the report, 
signed both by Wilson and Charles 
A. Allen, criminal district attor- 
ney of Harrison County. 





investment ,; Cleveland, on the stand. Rogers, 


himself under oath, stated that 
Cleveland was present, sitting by 


the “southeast window of King’s | 


office,” when King made the 
threat. But Cleveland testified 
twice that he heard no such thing. 

Later, in a post-session conver- 
sation with the Texas Observer, 
State Rep. Charlie Hughes said 


| that King on another occasion had 


made essentially the same state- 
ment to him that Rogers claimed 
King had made. 


When Cleveland had _ denied 
hearing any such threat, Rogers 
quit that line of questioning in 
apparent disgust, saying the pro- 
ceedings had degenerated to the 
level of “a swearing contest.” A 
little later he said, “Somebody over 
here is but to get Key Western. 
I make no apology for the state- 
ment. It’s the basis of our case.” 


No Let Up 


Sorrells made his accusation also 
under oath. He said two disgrun- 
tled directors of the insurance 
company told him that unless he 
and Jack McQueen, president of 
the investment company, resigned, 
they would be prosecuted by the 
securities board. Subsequently Mc- 
Queen was indicted on a techni- 
cal charge that does not involve 
fraud or moral turpitude. 


Sorrells testified he felt the dis- 
sident directors were tipped off 
by the securities board and that 
the internal troubles of the in- 
vestment company, including the 
directors’ threat to “resign or be 
indicted” was “instigated in this 
department.” 

Commissioner King: “Are you 
relating this threat to me or any 
man on this staff?” 

Sorrells: “Yes, sir.” Later he 
added that since that time “the 
pressure has not let up.” 


Key Western Life began writing 
insurance in September, 1957, the 
first life insurance company to be 
chartered under the new Texas in- 
surance laws. By the early part of 

(Continued on Pafe 3) 


Since Campus Dispute 


Goldstein Statue Gone 


AUSTID the Paris newspaper Les 
rrived at our home for a 
chinaber: week visil, unde: sponsorship 
Department, ‘to see 
week afte fe is like in America.’ He 
her husband, Ernest Goldste had heard a lot about how 
University of Texas law profess are left unlocked and pos- 
led a faculty protest against left out safely because 
gration policies at the universit an honesty, but he would 
2” 
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native 


The statue on right 
tali, of 
was taken from the yard of Mrs 


Peggy Goldstein the 


feei 


State 


gain believe 
well-knowr 


the cel 


and yr she 


(Mrs. Goldstein, a 
artist, began 
last New Year's Day 
pleted it in July. Now 
been invited to exhibit 
sculpture “higher than one met 
at the Salon de 
ture in Paris next 
garden of the Rodin Museum 

The cellist is, 
other piece of 
would be prohibitively 
to ship, the only 
that would qualify for the show 


GoldStein said that al- 
is convinced profit was 
she h notive in the theft of the 
would be all too happy 
reasonable reward for 
covery of the cellist. 


carving 


a piece 


la Jeune Scul 


spring, in 
except for 

sculpture wh 
expens 


piece she 


If it is not returned to her 
time to be crated and shipped 
January 1, it will be too late 
says, to get there 
Goldstein is appealing, 
the Observer, for 
formation as to 
may be sent to the Observer 


in time. Mr 
throug 
its return 


its whereabout 


Mrs. Goldstein says she knows 
it was taken between 7:30 
10:30 p.m. on Nov. 1 “from a place 
in front of my studio door. We 
were at home. All indoor and out 
door lights were on. My studio is 
the former carport, and the cars 
were in the driveway, somewhat 
blocking the view of the statue 
from the street. Whoever took it 
must have known it was there and 
wanted nothing else. It has been 
in place there for several months 
in both finished and unfinished 
state.” 


and 


She says another six-foot length 
of the same chinaberry tree had 
been set aside in her studio, to be 
carved into a companion 
(woodwind) to the cellist, but un 
less the cellist is returned 
doubts she will go through with 
the second carving. 


piece 


she 


“Oddly enough, the statue was 
stolen,” she said, “the very night 
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HUNTSVILLE 

Most people on the outside 
are curious about what life is 
like on the inside of a prison, 
but it is the easiest thing in the 
world to find out, if a person 
just wants to hang around the 
entrance to “the walls,” as the 
Huntsville prison is affection- 
ately called by the state per- 
sonnel who work there, and 
strike up a conversation with 
one of the several convicts who 
are released every day. 

That's where we met Jerry Span- 
ner, at the prison entrance. He 
was standing on the steps waiting 
for someone to come and take 
him away. He was getting out two 
weeks earlier than he ordinarily 
would have been released; his 
young daughter had been killed 
in an auto crash and his wife 
wasn't expected to live, so the gov- 
ernor waived the last 14 days of 
his sentence to let Jerry get to her 
bedside in Illinois. 


Now, Jerry wasn’t being re- 
leased empty handed. He had sev- 
eral things to show for his months 
in prison: an outfit of khaki 
clothing for one thing, which the 
State had given him, and a 14-inch 
model “prairie schooner,” which 
he had made himself to kill time 
and which he now held balanced 
in his hand, half proudly it seemed 
and half as though he didn’t know 
what the hell good a mantle-size 
covered wagon would do him in 
the free world, with or without his 
family dead. 

Propped against the railing was 
Jerry's most prized possession: his 
guitar. He is a musician, a profes- 
Sional musician of the honky-tonk 
class. 

With us was Richard Jones, one 
of the late Prison Director O. B. 
Ellis’ assistants, and Jerry ap- 
peared glad for the chance to say 
goodbye to Jones, thanking him 
“for everything you've done” and 
assuring him that “the opportu- 
nity to play in the rodeo band was 
one of the great things in my life.” 
Jones urged him not a “disappoint 
me again,” and we walked on, 
Jones telling-us that Jerry is a 
fine musician “but just- can't stay 
out of jail.” 


Hot Check Artist 


Quite a few people can’t stay 
out of jail, and we were in Hunts- 
ville to visit one of them—an old 
high school friend, Garland Mai- 
kins—and to look over his latest 
home, the new Smithers prison 
farm, about five miles outside 
Huntsville. 

Garland was not exactly voted 
the boy most likely to succeed, 
when he was in Sweetwater high 
school before the war, but on the! 
other hand he came from a highly 
respected family, and he himself 
was always a happy-go-lucky, pop- 
ular fellow. 

We found him at the Smithers 
farm still popular, even among the 
prison guards, but no longer hap- 
Py-go-lucky (he even said “yes, 
sir” to us)—a transformation per- 
haps explainable not only by the 
fact that more than 20 years had 
passed since we had seen him last, 
but also by the fact that he had 
spent most of those years in 
prison. 

Garland is, in a phrase, a lot 
check artist. About five years ago 
the prison officials even let him 
out on a temporary parole to at- 
tend the funeral of his father in 
Hillsboro; but he kept right on 
going, buying a Cadillac with a 
hot check, stopping off in New 
Orleans to pose as a Texas mil- 
lionaire and pass checks (all bad) 
of a size to sustain his new role, 
and then breeze on into Tennessee 
in the same free-handed way, be- 
for being caught and returned. 

He'll be in Texas prisons for an- 
other two years (the parole board 
doesn’t even consider his applica- 
tions anymore), and when he gets 


_BONFIRE OF PSYCHOPATHS 


CHANGING FACE OF THE PRISON SYSTEM 


out, another state is waiting for 
him with a five-year sentence. 

What's wrong with Garland? 
Assistant Warden Sam Boles says 
he is “brilliant.” He is holding 
down a position of such responsi- 
bility in the construction work 
going on at the farm that, if he 
held the same job on the outside 
he would earn a more than com- 
fortable living. In fact, he has 
held comparable jobs on the out- 
side, during his brief periods of 
freedom. Why can't he refrain 
from writing bogus checks? 


No Help From Him 

We asked Jones if he couldn't 
be given psychiatric help, and 
other prisoners like him, so they 
would change their ways. 

“Can't do it,” said Jones, “ ‘Pa- 
per hangers’ like Garland are psy- 
chopaths and there is nothing you 
can do for them. The only cure is 
to let them burn out. They usually 
do, around the age of 40 to 55. 
Psychopaths cause most of the 
trouble behind the walls. They are 
selfish, unstable. They constitute 
about one-tenth of the prison pop- 
ulation. If somebody could show us 
a way to cure psychopaths, we'd 
be in their debt.” 


He defined a psychotic as a per- 
son who doesn’t know right from 
wrong; these, he said, could be 
helped with mental treatment. 
Psychopaths, on the other hand, 
know right from wrong but, when 
they do wrong and run into trou- 
ble, refuse to learn from experi- 
ence. “If a psychopath is caught 
after robbing 100 stores and given 
10 years in jail,” Jones explained, 
“he won't reason that crime 
doesn’t pay. He'll probably sit 
there in prison all 10 years with 
only one thought in mind: 99 
times out of 100 he had got away 
with it, and next outing he would 
know how to get by with it the 
100th time. 

“The twisted outlook is just 
built in, and it has to burn out.” 
Howard Sublett, warden of 1300 
inmates at Wynn prison for the 
physically and mentally handi- 
caped, dropped by Jones’ office 
and got into the conversation, con- 
firming Jones’ idea of the only 
cure (time), but differing widely 
from Jones on how many psycho- 
paths are in prison. Sublett said 
“76 percent of the persons who 
come to prison have some char- 
acteristics of the psychopathic per- 
sonality. The remaining 24 percent 
are phychotic or neurotic—or, and 
these are few, victims of circum- 
stances. 

“The psychopathic personality is 
guided to a large degree by the 
pleasure principle. He is the kind 
of person, often, who when you 
meet them you say to yourself, 
‘Why would a nice-looking boy like 
that with a vocabulary like that 
ever become an inmate?’” 


Home Mutation 


To help the mental cases, the 
entire prison system hires only 
one staff psychiatrist and four 
staff psychologists, yet as both 
Sublett and Jones agreed, the num- 
ber of mental cases finding their 
way into prison has sharply in- 
creased since World War II, part- 
ly because the stability of the 
home has been upset by the migra- 
tion from farm to city and by the 
war-born wanderlust that has kept 
families roaming from city to city 
and from job to job; losing touch 
with old friends and kinfolk, try- 
ing to make up the loss by buy- 
ing wildly on credit, running into 
deep debt, and then trying to can- 
cel it all with an explosion of 
crime. 

“Back on the farm, there wasn’t 
the opportunity for crime there 
is in the city, nor the inducement,” 
said Jones. “There were no bright 
lights, no beer joints. The unset- 
tled world situation plays some 
part, too. Boys get out of high 








school, and the army is hanging 
over them, so they say what the 
heck. And then there's the matter 
of easy money. Texas, especially 
the southern part from Galveston 
and Texas City through Corpus— 
the Golden Crescent—has easy 
jobs, and a bad element has 
drifted in.” 

Whatever the reasons, the pris- 
on system population is growing 
three times faster than the popu- 
lation of Texas. When Jones joined 
Ellis as his assistant, the year aft- 
er Ellis took over in 1948, there 
were only 5,500 inmates. Today 
there are 12,000 and the state will 
have to build prison quarters for 
about 500 more inmates every two 
years to keep up with the inflow. 





That’s prison 


why Smithers 
farm is being built, to house 1,600 
men—but by the time it is com- 
pleted, another farm somewhere 
else will have been started, and 
still another will be in the plan- 


ning. 


Cheaper With Convicts 

Smithers will cost the state 
about $4 million to build, but the 
same job would cost $8 million to 
$10 million in most states, said 
Jones, the difference being ac- 
counted for by the fact that Texas 
uses convict labor and most other 
states use union labor. 

Asked if he had heard any rum- 
blings of discontent from Texas 
labor because such large construc- 
tion jobs were sopped up by con- 
vict labor, Jones crossed his fin- 
gers and said “not yet.” 

“The truth is,” said Jones, “it’s 
the work program that makes the 
Texas prison system so outstand- 
ing. In bad weather, we lay in. 
The men get restless. At Christ- 
mas time, say, we may give the 
men two weeks easy. They don’t 
work. Okay, they get restless, they 
fight. The work program is won- 
derful. The convicts think so too, 
because it allows them to learn 
skills and to earn extra time off 
their sentence.” 

By this time we were being ac- 
companied by C. L. McAdams, a 
big ex-wrestler, ex-cop who has 
been in law enforcement off and 
on since 1935 and re-joined the 
Texas Department of Corrections 
when Ellis took over the prison 
system. (“I read his prison plat- 
form in the Huntsville paper, and 
I said to my wife, ‘I want to help 
that man.’”) 

McAdams told about visiting a 
prison in Baltimore and running 
into a convict who had once been 
in a Texas prison. 

*He begged me to somehow 
bring him back to Texas and put 
him in one of our prisons,” said 
McAdams. “I said, why, what are 
you complaining about? You just 
lay up here, you don’t have to 
work. That’s just it, he said. Lay- 
ing up was killing him. There was 
prison constriction work going on 
right outside his cell window, but 
it was being done by outside la- 
bor, and it was killing him.” 

Jones: “And we've got the best 


feeding program of any prison 
system.” 
McAdams: “I'll tell you the 


truth, if I were a prisoner at the 
federal prison in El Paso, with 
the kind of food they feed 
there... . 

Jones: “We haven't bought any 
meat in 10 years. Before Mr. Ellis 
came, they were spending one- 
half million dollars a.year just on 
meat. We raise all our own now.” 
There are nine producing farms 


” 





in the system. 





Everywhere you go in the Texas 
prison system, a common theme is 
“before Mr. Ellis came.” You hear 
it among the convicts too. 

When we were roaming the 
Smithers dormitory with Jones 
and McAdams, they called over 
and introduced a young man by 
the name of Howard Moff, who 
knows a thing or two about prison 
life, since he has spent half his 
lift, and all his adult like in Texas 
prisons, for one crime, murder, 
committed when he was 19 years 
old. He is now 33 and eligible for 
parole. A polite, agile conversa- 
tionalist, Howard was quick to 
smile and even quick to blush, 
when he forgot the name of. the 
chaplain at a prison farm where 
he had once lived. The only 
strange part of talking with How- 
ard was that he stood at a kind 
of prep school attention around 
Jones and McAdams and recited 
the rewards of prison life so 
smoothly that one had the impres- 
sion he had been through the re- 
cital several times before. 


Now Sleep Sound 

Aside from learning “all about 
construction work” by doing it, 
Howard told about taking corres- 
pondence courses at state expense 
(the state will pay correspondence 
tuition for any prisoner in good 
standing), including a course in 
blueprint reading and one in math 
for engineers. 

He said that when he first en- 
tered prison in 1947 (pre-Ellis), 
inmates “slept with one eye open 
and a knife under the pillow or | 
a lead pipe somewhere handy.” 
Why? “Oh, to guard against sex 
perversion and general mean- 
ness.” He said they slept soundly 
now, with no fears, even though 
the bunks at Smithers—until the 
new prison wards are completed— 
are arranged in dormitory fash- 
ion. 

McAdams: “Howard knows if an 
inmate steps up before my desk 
and tells the truth about an inci- 
dent, I won't hardly do nothing 
about it, unless of course it is 
pretty serious.” 

Howard nodded and resumed 
his recitation of the changes 
brought by Ellis. Meals, he said, 
in the old days might consist of 
“one or two vegetables, corn-| 
bread, water, syrup, no meat.” 
Howard was one of a dozen men 
who led a revolt against condi- 
tions on the Darrington farm in 
1947. Back then, convicts changed 
their uniforms once a week. Now 
they change daily. 

Since Howard has been in prison 
for 14 years, we wondered if he 
really felt that such a thing as 
“outside” still existed. The corners 
of his mouth turned down when 
we asked him. 

“For the first three years I was 
in, I didn’t think about anything 
else but outside,” he said. “That is, 
I didn’t think of anything but how 
to escape. Any prisoner with a 
long sentence goes through this 
phase. Now I try not to think 
about it, I try not to think about 
what it’s like out there. It bothers 
me. 

Jones: “Of course Howard keeps 
up on what's going on in the 
world. All the prisoners do that, 
through television, magazines, and 
newspapers. And every cell has a 
radio. Once in a while, though, 
you run into a prisoner who has 
lost touch.” He told about one old 
inmate who last Thanksgiving had 
praised the prison’s holiday meal 
by saying, “You couldn’t get a 
meal like that for four bits on the 
outside.” Jones thought that was 
funny, and explained the old con- 
vict had entered prison during the 
depression, when four bits would’ 
buy an elegant meal. 


Walk Freely 


Jones and McAdams walked 
freely among the convicts, appar- 





ently without fear of being set 
upon. They said they weren't 
afraid of being grabbed and held 
as hostage, but “it wasn’t that way 
before Ellis came.” Then, they 
said, prison officials frequently 
were afraid to enter the dining 
halls for fear the convicts, an- 
gered by their treatment and by 
the food, would jump them. 

Jones led the way toe the mess 
hall to prove what they were say- 
ing about the Ellis food program. 
The convicts were filing through 
for their noon meal, which con- 
sisted of potatoes, gravy, spinach, 
‘beans, creamed carrots, beets, 
chili, radishes the size of small 
potatoes, onions, crackers, corn- 
bread, light bread, and cake. 

Jones said they could have sec- 
onds of everything but meat and 
dessert. Almost every Negro con- 
vict seemed to pass up the spin- 
ach, carrots, and beets. McAdams 
said Negroes usually stick to meat 
and potatoes. 


Jones said the prisons are inte- 
grated now for work, play, and 
eating, “but they sleep different.” 

To prove the meal wasn’t un- 
usual, Jones showed the menus 
for every day in October. Chosen 
here are the meals 
for October 15. Breakfast: fried 
cured bacon, fried eggs, cream 
gravy, dry cereal, milk, butter, 
sugar, syrup, hot rolls, hot coffee. 
Dinner: breaded cutlets, oven 
fried potatoes, cream gravy, ranch 
style beans, creamed corn, breaded 
tomatoes, spinach greens, hot pep- 
pers, hot rolls, ice cream, ice wa- 
ter. Supper: sliced bologna, sliced 
cheese, buttered rice, cream gravy, 
baked beans, mustard’ greens, 
cream of tomato soup, crackers, 
hot peppers, hot rolls, jello, ice 
water. 

Jones, a former president of 
Memphis State College, stressed 
again the educational opportuni- 
ties available in prison. “Twenty 
some odd prisoners are going into 
Huntsville Thursday night for 
graduation exercises,” he _ said. 
“Getting their high school diplo- 
mas earned ip prison.” 

McAdams said prisoners get 
quite a few privileges, considering 
everything. For instance, he said, 
they can buy their own jam and 
peanut butter to keep in their 
individual lockers. “Where they 


at random, 


| get the money for it? Why, they 


get it making things, craft things. 
Prisoners sold $11,500 worth of 
crafts during the rodeo alone. In 
a year, they'll séll between $20.000 
and $30,000 worth. One inmate has 
$1,000 in the bank, aside from 
drawing $6 a week on his account.” 

We suggested that, privileges or 
not, the men working on the pris- 
on construction, for example, were 
strikingly silent, in a way that 
seemed very unusual to somebody 
accustomed to the shouting and 
laughter heard on an “outside” 
construction project. 

McAdams denied that it was 
significant. “Except for being con- 
fined, they have a better time 
working here than on the out- 
side. Take my word for it.” 

Nor has the Ellis improvement 
program killed entirely the yearn- 
ing to escape, though it apparent- 
ly has reduced it. It used to be 
that 80 to 90 escapes would occur 
each year, in the entire prison 
system. Now there are a dozen 
to 15. And not since 1949 has 
Huntsville had a mass escape of 
the kind that marked that year, 
when nine convicts dug a 35-foot 
tunnel under the walls, dyed their 
prison clothing “with coffee or 
anything they could get, and scat- 
tered like blackbirds.” 

Humanitarian treatment is what 
brought about the relative willing- 
ness to accept imprisonment, said 
Jones, not a large guard staff, for 
in comparison to the national 
prison ratio of one officer per 5.3 
inmates, Texas has only one offi- 
cer per 8.8 inmates. BS. 





Wright Lambasts 
Right Extreme’: 


Mum on ’62 Bid 


AUSTIN 

Cong. Jim Wright of Fort 
Worth assailed the right-wing 
extremism of those who “want 
to go backward” and with 
whom “mistrust has become 
stronger than faith, fear 
stronger than hope” in an Aus- 
tin speech Tuesday night. 

Speaking to an overflow crowd 
of 500 at a $10-a-plate dinner to 
help pay debts he incurred in the 
U.S. Senate race last spring, 
Wright said America cannot win 
the competition against commu- 
nism “by adopting the methods of 
our adversaries.” 

He made no mention of a guber- 
natorial bid in the 1962 elections, 
although he has indicated to as- 
sociates that if he decides to run, 
he will do so in a few days. 

Wright was introduced by Cong. 
Henry Gonzalez of San Antonio, 
who described him as “an exem- 
plary model for any Texas politi- 
cian” and who said he was intro- 
aucing him as “an expression of 
deep respect.” 

Stressing the struggle between 
democracy and communist totali- 
tarianism as “the one truly central 
and meaningful problem of this 
age,” Wright said “it is not in- 
evitable that we shall win this 
long-range competition. We could 
lose it. 

“We shall not win it by forsak- 
ing our own most fundamental 
and cherished ideals . . . We shall 
not win it by surrendering civilian 
control to the military. We shall 
not win it by demanding an iron- 
clad orthodoxy of opinion or put- 
ting on the habiliments of a police 
state. 

“We shall not win it by follow- 
ing the Soviet example and insist- 
ing that friends reduce them- 
selves to the subservience of satel- 
lites ... or by pushing the panic- 
button of so-called ‘preventive 
war’ and thus becoming military 
aggressors ourselves. 

“We can only win,” Wright said, 
“by being true to our finest tradi- 
tions. We can win it by continu- 
ing to demonstrate that the best 
way to achieve economic democ- 
racy is through the framework of 
political democracy ... We can 
win it by showing that the prob- 
lems of society are best solved 
without the surrender of political 
freedoms, that such basic and ele- 
mental wants as jobs and homes 
and education are best provided 
in a democratic society.” 

“Would you fight communism?” 
he asked. “Would you aid democ- 
racy in its historic struggle? Then 
be for those things which remove 
the ills upon which communism 
thrives. 

“Enlist in the fight to help erad- 
icate poverty which is the most 
fertile breeding ground for com- 
munism. Help to stamp out injus- 
tice which embitters men and 
makes them targets for communist 
propaganda. Help to remove the 
last remaining vestige of the sup- 
pression of individual human 
rights by which democracy is oc- 
casionally still limited. 

“This is in direct line with our 
noblest heritage,” he said. “Let us 
remember that it was our own 
Declaration of Independence which 
sparked the world-wide crusade 
for self-determination. We are the 
nation which abolished the laws of 
primogeniture. We are the nation 
which freed the slaves and began a 
world-wide anti-slavery move- 
ment. Ours is the country which 
blazed the trail for the economic 
and political emancipation of wom- 
en. It was American idealism, not 
Marxism, which lighted the way 
out of the pit of intolerable work- 
ing conditions and dignified the 
rights of labor. Thus have we in- 
spired the world, and we can do 
so still.” 

On the state level he urged, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
1960, only three years after the 
company began, it was making a 
profit and Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Smith reportedly were 
paying $9.10 a share for Key West- 
ern stock in the secondary mar- 
ket. The company had 70 agents 
in Central and West Texas. One 
agent recéived the National Qual- 
ity Award for selling more than 
$1 million worth of life insurance. 

Then came the crash. 

Attorney General Will Wilson, 
acting under advice from the se- 
curities board, sued to prevent 
Key Western from selling a batch 
of stock to its own stockholders, 
and in this suit charged fraud. 
Many newspapers, especially ones 
operating in West Texas, gave the 
terms of this suit front-page play. 

Meanwhile, officers of the com- 
pany called a stockholders meet- 
ing and got a 100 percent vote of 
confidence. And when the suit 
was settled, in August of last year, 
it came as an agreed judgment 
clearing the officers of Key West- 
ern of any fraud. 





| 
| 
| 





‘Badly Crippled’ 

In his bill of particulars for the 
present hearing, Sorrells stated: 
“At the time of the commence- 
ment of the lawsuit by the state, 
Key Western shareholders had a 





ready market for their shares and 
the company was making a profit. 
Now, one year and a half later, 
there is no market for Key West- | 
ern shares and the company has} 
lost probably $150,000 cash as a 
result of these attacks. The loss 
to the stockholders and to the 
company through the loss of in- 
crease of business will amount to 
several million dollars due to un- 
favorable newspaper publicity. . . . 
Also, the agency force has been 
badly crippled.” 





“Let us continue the creative and 
imaginative assault upon the prob- 
lems that remain. Let us ask our- 
selves why it is that in our own 
state 40 percent of the students 
who enter high school never fin- 
ish high school, and let us find the 
answer. Let us ask if there are not 
ways in which more attention to 
the prevention of juvenile crime 
could save many dollars otherwise 
spent in the building of more 
prisons. 

“There are vistas of opportunity 
right here at home. The states 
have an enormously important role 
to perform in the fabric of our 
democratic society. To wail against 
growing federal encroachment 
without at the same time being 
willing to support more dynamic 
government close to home is to 
engage in a hollow and hypocriti- 
cal gesture. 





“In all of this, we must cultivate 
actively and strive for co-opera- 
tive participation among all the 
elements of our society in govern- 
ment. We must realize that no fac- 
tion and no segment can have its 
way 100 percent of the time... 
At this sobering juncture in the 
history of the world, the cause 
of freedom can ill afford either 
faint hearts or hot heads. 

“The faint hearts believe there 
is no principle for which it is 
worth taking a stand. The hot 
heads. would present a choice only 
between two extremes. They would 
line up Americans like tin soldiers 
on opposite side of a battle line— 
the hot heads on both sides believe 
there is no honorable area of re- 
conciliation.” 


Wright asked: “Is a man less 
honorable or does he have less 
courage who, heeding the voices 
of both extremes, partakes of each 
and acts for the sake of all? On 
the contrary, it often requires far 
greater courage to stand against 
the howling winds of mob hysteria 
and refuse to be stampeded by the 
thundering hooves of an unrea- 





soning conformity.” 


KEY WESTERN HEARING 





The company finances slumped 
to the point that in July of this 
year, Key Western Investment 
Corporation applied to the securi- 
ties board for the right to sell 1,- 
250,000 shares of stock to put the 
insurance company back on its 
feet. King allegedly told attorney 
Rogers that he wouldn’t act one 
way or another on the applica- 
tion until he had. given the com- 
pany a hearing by Nov. 15. Then, 
with no notice or hearing, King 
on October 17—again with an ex- 
tensive press release citing fraud 
—denied the company’s applica- 
tion. 

Such is the background to this 
week's hearing. 

Testifying first, Cleveland made 
a big point of the fact that the 
Key Western Investment Com- 
pany’s only assets, “except for 
eighty cents cash,” is stock in the 
Key Western Life Insurance Co., 
and that while the proposed price 
for the stock is 50 cents a share 
it is not worth more, by his cal- 
culations, than 17 cents a share. 


Expert or Not? 

In answer, Sorrells testified that 
most insurance stock sells for 
more than book value, that Frank- 


lin Life stock sells for 15 times its | 


book value and that Government 
Employees Life, “when it was at 
the same stage of development w2 
were in in March, 1960, was sell- 
ing for eight times its book val- 
ue.” 

When Paul McCown, an investi- 
gator for the securities board and 
a former investigator for the state 
insurance board, took the stand to 
support Cleveland he was given a 
rough time in cross examination, 
both by Rogers and by attorney 
John Cofer, representing Mc- 
Queen. 


McCown had testified as to the 
company’s finances in such a way 
as to suggest they were not sound. 

Cofer, attempting to prove that 
the company was not only sound 
but highly successful until publi- 
city hurt it, asked McCown: “Isn't 
it customary with a life insurance 
company that no dividends are 
paid for the first six to eight 
years?” 

Cleveland objected to the ques- 
tion, and King sustained his ob- 


jection. Cofer took another ap- 
proach, asking (McCown if he 
thought an insurance company 


would ordinarily earn dividends 
within the first five or six years. 

McCown: “I don't know.” 

Cofer: “Then you don't pose as 
an expert, do you? You don’t know 
what it costs to acquire an insur- 
ance company or what they can 
expect to earn.” 

McCown started an oblique an- 
swer, and Cofer pressed: “Are you 
just an auditor? Can you just add 
and subtract?” McCown did not 
answer. 

Then Rogers set out to show 
persecution of Key Western. 

Rogers: “How many companies 
have you worked on in the past 
year in regard to registration ap- 
plications? How many did you go 
out to determine the book value 
on?” 

McCown: “I don’t recall.” 

Rogers: “Several?” 

McCown: “I don’t recall.” 

Rogers: “Do you know of any 
other companies that have been 
granted registration whose book 
value was lower than the amount 
requested in the application?” 

McCown: “I have no knowl- 
edge... .” 

Rogers: “Then this is the only 
investigation of this type , you've 
conducted during the last year?” 

McCown: “I don’t know.” 

Cofer took over again, driving 
for an answer as to whether or not 
McCown thought the company was 
doing well until the securities 
board began its investigations. 

Cofer: “If the company went 
from a $40,000 loss in 1957 to a 


Board Accused of Unfair Publicity 


$5,400 net gain in the first q 
ter of 1961, a profit in less th 
four years, wouldn't you say that 
was a remarkable showing for 
new company? Wouldn't you, pa 
ticularly a company that has beer 


harassed by the securities 
mission?” 

Cleveland: “I object to that 
sinuation.” 

Cofer: “All right, I'll take 


that last statement. But the px 

is, anybody who knows anything 
about insurance, knows 
surance companies live 
surplus for the first half dozer 
years. If McCown doesn't kr: 

that, he isn’t an expert 
ance, he is simply an auditor 


that 


on the 


in 


Rogers returned 
McCown say 
thought 17 cents was a fair 
for the stock. (McCown had 
viously testified, under quest 
ing by Cleveland, that the 
was worth no more than 17 
Rogers’ emphasis was on the wv 


to try to 


to whether 


“fair.” Six times Rogers 
McCown the question, and 
times McCown gave an ans 


which Rogers considered 
At this point Commissioner Kir 
interrupted to order McCowr 
“give a yes or no answer 
can.” McCown said, “Yes 
Opinion, it is a fair price 
Rogers then pointed 
the company had not, in 
offer to own stockholds 
asked more than 15 cents a st! 


‘Misurderstandina’ 

Cleveland also made a big | 
of the fact that Sorrells 
Queen, in offering stock 
stockholders for purchase, had s 
they would use $32,000 of the 
ceeds to buy up shares in Equit 
ble Standard Life Insurance 
pany of Arizona “without 
ing that all of the 162,025 shar 
of such company are deposited 
escrow and that such shares n 
not be sold.” 


| To this 
| 


out 


ts | 


its 





ind M 


to tt 
| 


disclos 





charge, Sorrells 

fied that it was true they couldr 
buy the company, but that 
they sent out their first 
l their stockholders 
| the proposed purchase they d 
the 
and that 
| found out their mistake they 
out another letter correctin 
| matter. Cofer 
| that all money collected for 





letter 
telling at 
know about stock's bein 


escrow, as soon as t 


pointed out 


| Purpose of purchase had not 
| Spent on something else but 


| been returned. “There ars 
| stockholders in here saying 
| misunderstood the letter, 


| Cofer. “Apparently only the 
| misunderstood it.” 

| For their part, attorneys 
| ficials of ‘Key Western bore dow 
| hard on what they called fl 

| boyant and 
treatment by the investment | 
lin matters the Key Western gr 

| felt could just as easily have 
handled in a quiet and routir 
manner. 


ang 


publicity-indu 


Cofer asked Commissioner King 
“Was it a mere coincidence that 
your one and a half column long 
press release about what you call! 
fraud came out only three 
before the trial in Junction? 
King said it was a coincidence 
(This was the trial that followed 
the directors’ “quit or be 
cuted” threat. McQueen 
dicted on three counts of violat 
ing technicalities; the trial ended 
in a hung jury.) 

Cofer added, “If you made sucl 
a statement (‘alleging fraud) about 
a bank, you would 
bank. Wisely, the law does not put 
such power into the hands of 
regulatory body to make such un 
proved statements. As 
of fact, it is a crime to make suct 
statements about a bank.” But, he 
said, King's statements were ha\ 
ing the same unjustified wrecking 
results with this 
pany. 


days 


prose 


was in 


wreck tt 


a matter 


insurance com- 





asked King, “Is it the 
icy of your department to issue 
press releases “a prepared 
such rulings? King 
department gave out a 
every Wednesday 
»vering all orders issued by his 


Rogers 


story about 
Said his 
ess release 
department. 
“This press release was 
ndled pretty expansively, wasn't 


Rogers 


“It was not.” 
said he thought 


ning 
gers King 
get to the press fast.” 
responded, “I'm amazed 
attorney of your standing 
such a statement. 
statement to 
Sorrells “Key 
in sound financial 
of November, 1961, 
than $200,000 surplus 
ired from personal friends of 
officers and $100,000 capital. 
if Mr. King is allowed 
yntinue to vent his spleen (for 
reason we do not know) on 
through newspaper 
no one knows how much 
ge the company try to 
ce ‘free enterprise’ in Texas.” 


Got No Letter 


the witness stand at the 
Sorrells added that as a 
f the attending 
fil- 
suit in May and its con- 
August, the income of 
ympany slumped from $83,000 


ning 
nat an 
ild make’ 
preliminary 

ress, said, 


Vestern is a 


ndition as 


more 


wever 


Western 


can 


publicity 


riginal suit, between the 
tne 


n 


$57,000 a month. “Every time 
rcome this difficulty, here 
another order, another 


onference, our agents quit,” 


He said he had appealed by let- 
to King for a full explanation 
of what he wanted of the company 
and for a framework within which 
to operate, but that the only an- 
swer he got was that his request 
vas being forwarded to the attor- 
ney general. The attorney general, 
ne 


ter 


said, had not yet replied. 

rs was personally most in- 
the fact that King had 
them a hearing before 
denying 


i by 
en 
his final order 
to sell stock. 
under oath that the 


would write 


ght 

here 

yner said he 

er either confirming the 
or set an- 
called me 
was con- 
was off 
going to clean the 
his desk. I couldn't 
Mr. Cleveland 


so far as I was 


hearing date 
late. Cleveland 
he 


15 date 


far 
Nov. 


sO as 
the 
was 
it of 
what 
because 
ved Mr. Bill King still runs 
but I 
that to 
never received a 
. The com- 


urities board. 


record to show 

I have 
m Mr King oe 
instead put out a press 
without a hearing for my 
iat has caused irrepara- 
md embarrassment... . 
has defrauded, 
clients because they had 
the commissioner 


been 


that 


ve us a hearing.” 


Cofer said the Key Western of- 
ficers might have been ill-advised 
when they said in a letter to stock- 
holders that King’s procedure was 
like a “kangaroo farm.” But after 
all, said Cofer, the definition of a 
kangaroo “is a decision 
without a hearing, and that’s what 


they 


decision 


got.” 


turned to William 
investigator for the 
board. “After the trial 
tion, you remarked to me 
would ‘have to go fish- 

gain.’ Is this (nodding around 
room) what you had in mind?” 


ofer 
hie! 


s ilrities 


smiling. 


sked 


returning the 
“I was talking 


s, without 
answered: 


bout bass.” 
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» i ths 


Last week, two political Texans 
died, Sam Rayburn and Bob Bray. 

Everyone has heard of Sam Ray- 
burn, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives longer than anyone in U.S. 
history and always loyal leader of the 
Democratic Party. 

Almost no one has heard of Bob 
Bray, newspaperman and aide to poli- 
ticians. 

The death of every person is a per- 
sonal tragedy beyond any public com- 
ment. Nothing can take from a per- 
son, from a person’s close ones, the 
privacy of death. Nothing can miti- 
gate its finality. Nothing can soften 
its impact. 

We can, and do, extend condolences 
to those who loved Sam Rayburn and 
Bob Bray. We do not expect such con- 
dolences to make the loss any less. 

We join in the national tributes to 
Speaker Rayburn, the public servant. 
He served his country and was re- 
warded by his grateful colleagues and 
millions of admirers. His position of 
eminence in the national history is 
secure. 

Neither do we lost sight of the fact 
that some of Mr. Rayburn’s public 
positions, his skepticism toward la- 
bor unions, advanced civil liberties 
legislation, big-city liberalism, and 


R..Tey 


Howard Stickney ought to get a 
new trial. 

A new witness alleges under oath 
he saw the beach scene leading to the 
murders for which Stickney was con- 
victed—with Stickney lying on the 
sand unconscious. 

Stickney was entitled to a full men- 
tal examination before his trial, with 
the results available to the jury for 
consideration in assessing punish- 
ment. 

The facts—set out this week in the 
Observer, as best we can gather and 
understand them—leave little room to 
doubt that a jury, hearing the Stick- 


urban precinct politics, belonged to an 
era which the relentless events of re- 
cent times have superceded. 

We are moved to remember that 
Bob Bray was a public servant who 
served his country with as much dedi- 
cation, and much less reward. He 
was the anonymous idealist—the re- 
searcher behind the scenes—the press 
release writer—the speech drafter— 
without whose work Ralph Yarbor- 
ough could not have proceeded with 
his own public service as well as he 
has. 

Bray was with us on the Observer 
for a time. He did not quit at five 
o’clock—unless it was five o’clock in 
the morning, and he was finished or 
bushed. He looked for the areas where 
people needed a journalist’s attention 
and labored there until he had his 
stories. - 

Most recently he helped elect Henry 
Gonzalez to the Congress. He had 
started to set up Gonzalez’ new office 
in Washington. 

Bray did not work for the Ob- 
server, for Yarborough, for Gonzalez. 
He worked all the time for his own 
ideals. He, too, was a good and useful 
public servant. 

All hail to Sam Rayburn. All hail to 
Bob Bray. R.D. 


Si ickney 


ney case today, would receive signifi- 
cantly different ideas of what hap- 
pened the night of May 24, 1958, than 
did the jury which sentenced Stickney 
to death almost three years ago. 

The Charles Elbert Williams case 
was one example of the uncertainty 
of human justice; the Howard Stick- 
ney case is another. Every case of 
capital punishment, when carefully 
examined in comparison with similar 
crimes, turns out to be a powerful 
argument against capital punishment. 

That issue aside, the appropriate 
judge should order a new trial for 
Stickney. 


il of a Shabby a, 


Atty. Gen. Will Wilson is to be com- 
mended without reservation for his 
report humiliating the House General 
Investigating Committee for its false, 
phoney, and demagogic report alleg- 
ing the NAACP illegally pumped $35,- 
000 into the Marshall sit-in demon- 
strations. 

The attorney general may have had 

epolitical motives of several kinds. The 

fact remains he has set right a false 
report that five Texas state represen- 
tatives witlessly dignified with their 
names. 

What kind of investigating commit- 
tee does the Texas House of Represen- 


Under 


Subterfuge at worst, cockeyed ad- 
ministration at best, has been dis- 
played by officials of the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency's textbook division in 
the recent secretive agreements reach- 
ed between state officials and text- 
book publishers on what re-editing 
and re-writing would be done to re- 
cently selected history books. 

By now it should be plain to any- 
one who has followed the Observer's 
account of the TEA'’s textbook select- 
ing procedure that any concessions 
that are made to outside protests will 
be made to the protesting conserva- 
tive pressure groups such as those we 
haven't right now the stomach to 
name. 

So when the secret censuring agree- 
ments were reached, they were, it is 
safe to assume, leaning radically to 
starboard. Certainly it is difficult to 
imagine the textbook committee, ever 
sensitive to conservative pressures, 
encouraging the publishers to tell a 


tatives have? It disseminates to mil- 
lions of Texans a flat statement of 
sensational facts on the basis of the 
charge of a part-time student with a 
criminal record who told investigators 
he would not testify, would not sign 
his name to what he said, and might 
have assumed things that did not 
happen. 

The next time the reporters in the 
statehouse receive a report from the 
“House General Investigating Com- 
mittee,”’ perhaps they will deign to do 
a little investigating themselves—as 
the Observer, and only the Observer, 
did at the time of the report. 


—— 


fuller story about the advantages of 
public power such as TVA, or of*en- 
couraging them to make even plainer 
that the federal government had exist- 
ed before 1932. 


The plain truth is, the public doesn’t 
know what kind of history books are 
being chosen for its children, and the 
TEA is doing its best to see that the 


Now Free to Speak 


Syndicated columnist Art Buch- 
wald, the Herald-Tribune man _ in 
Paris, told this heart-rending story 
last week: 

PARIS 

“Now the truth can be told as to 
why I left the United States Marine 
Corps in 1945, only 16 years before 
retirement. I resigned because I was 
admonished and removed from com- 
mand of a barbershop cleaning detail 
at Cherry Point, N.C., when I tried to 
indoctrinate my men in the politics in 
which I believed and in which I be- 
lieved my men should believe. 

“The Defense Department saw fit 
to criticize me for these actions and 
wanted to transfer me to command of 
a salt water shower detail in Hawaii. 
But rather than work under little 
men who in the name of the country 
punish loyal service to it, I decided 
to leave the Marines and forfeit all 
the benefits I had built up in my four 
years as PFC, to do what we found it 
impossible to do in uniform. 

“Early in my career I discovered 
my first sergeant was a communist, 
my commanding officer was a com- 
munist, the commander of the base a 
communist, the secretary of the Navy 
was a communist and the President 
of the United States as well as all 
members of Congress were commu- 
nists. 

“IT felt I had to impart this infor- 
mation to my men as they thought 
the enemy was the Japanese, when in 
fact the real enemy was not the peo- 
ple we were fighting but the people at 
home who had infiltrated all the high 
places of government. 


OBSERVER 


AUSTIN 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S imme- 
diate response to Ted Dealey’s now fa- 
mous outburst at the White House 
luncheon that America needs “a man 
on horseback” and that “grassroots 
sentiment” in Texas feels he is mere- 
ly “riding Caroline’s tricycle” is only 
now becoming known. It did not ap- 
pear in any of the dispatches from 
the Texas publishers who were there, 
although some of the reports were de- 
tailed and generally well done. In 
Washington the President's reply has 
been widely circulated, and TRB 
quotes it in the New Republic: 

“‘T have the responsibility for the 
lives of 180 million Americans which 
you have not,’ he began calmly. He 
had observed, continued Kennedy 
quietly, that men tend to like the idea 
of war until they have tasted it, but 
that they quickly get enough of it. 
‘Wars are easier to talk about than 
they are to fight,’ he told ‘Horseback’ 
Dealey. ‘I’m just as tough as you are, 
Mr. Dealey, and I didn’t get elected 
... by arriving at soft judgments.’ ” 

*& ” * 


Consider, if you will, the possibility 
of a Will Wilson, a Price Daniel, a 
John Connally, or a Jim Wright in 
the gubernatorial general primary 
next November. Then consider, if you 
will, Gentleman Jack Cox’s announce- 
ment for governor recently: 

“After the Republican primary, in 
which I will seek nomination, I will 
hope to lead the forces of constitu- 
tional government and individual lib- 
erties to a smashing victory over the 
forces of socialism in the general elec- 
tion next November.” 

* * *% 

Via the Texas Committee on Mi- 
grant Farm Workers, there has come 
into our hands the statement made 
by President Kennedy when he sign- 





public doesn’t learn. 
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“I tried to speak out against these 
people, I tried to tell my men to vote 
against them in the elections, I tried 
to show them that a democracy could 
survive only with a strong military 
government in command of the situa- 
tion—and for this I was censured and 
my rights encroached on by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, 
who criticized me for speaking the 
truth in accordance with conviction 
and conscience. 

“In defeat it turned out I was in 
good company. Ten million men in the 
armed services quit at the same time 
I did, mostly because they couldn't 
stomach being censured and ordered 
around by little men. 

“There is no use going into the de- 
tails of my court martial. All I said 
while sweeping up hair in the barber 
shop was that my first sergeant had 
a beer bottle for a head and a gas bag 
for stomach. I didn’t realize he was 
getting a shave at the time. 

“In typical communist fashion he 
took exception to this description and 
I decided the best thing to do was 
leave the service and go into civilian 
life where I could express these opin- 
ions without fear of getting 30 days 
mess duty. 

“IT know how hard it is to say what 
you want to say in the military, be- 
cause even in military barber shops 
there can be subversive elements 
ready to discourage anyone who 
wants to communicate his ideas to 
men under his command. 

“‘Now I am free to hunt communists 
to my heart's content. The first place 
I always look is under my bed.” 


NOTEBOOK 


ed H. R. 2010, permitting an exten- 
sion of the government recruitment 
of agricultural workers from the Re- 
public of Mexico—in other words, the 
bracero program. 

It is a painful statement to read, 
because it was so obviously painful 
for the president to make. Or at least 
we hope it was, because it contains a 
couple of reasons that, mixed, produce 
a highly unreasonable mixture. 

“T have (signed the bill) despite 
the failure to include in the legisla- 
tion provisions which I believe neces- 
sary to protect domestic farm work- 
ers,”” Kennedy began. 





“Studies of the operation of the 
Mexican labor program have clearly 
established that it is adversely affect- 
ing the wages, working conditions 
and employment opportunities of our 
own agricultural workers, large num- 
bers of whom are unemployed or 
underemployed. The workers most 
seriously affected are from those 
underprivileged groups which are al- 
ready at the bottom of our economic 
scale; the conditions under which 
these people work and live are a mat- 
ter of grave concern to me...” 

However, ahem, ahem, ahem, with 
a bow not only to the state depart- 
ment but also to a peculiar set of U.S. 
farmers, the president continues, “I 
am aware, however, that some Mexi- 
can workers will still be needed next 
year, in some areas, to supplement 
our agricultural labor force. I am also 
aware of the serious impact in Mexico 
if many thousands of workers em- 
ployed in this country were sum- 
marily deprived of this much needed 
employment .. .” 

Kennedy admitted ‘“‘the adverse ef- 
fect of the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram as it has operated in recent 
years on the wage and employment 
conditions of domestic workers,” but 
—he signed the bill. 


PUBLIC SHUT OUT 





Red Tape Curtain Falls On Textbooks 


AUSTIN 

The Observer this week 
learned through a series of 
interviews with state educa- 
tion officials that there is no 
way for the public to discover 
precisely what changes the 
State Textbook Committee re- 
quested publishers to make in 
textbooks offered for adoption 
this fall. 

The textual editing and re-writ- 
ing was agreed upon in private 
meetings between the textbook 
committee and the publishers a 
few weeks ago. 

A record of these discussions is 
evailable to the public, but it is 
an incomplete and in many in- 
stances a cryptic report which 
even officials of the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency say they cannot 
explain. 

It has been admitted by J. B. 
Golden, director of the TEA'’s 
textbook division, that every his- 
tory and geography book was al- 
tered to some extent to satisfy 
the ultra-conservative criticisms of 
several pressure groups. Hereto- 
fore when the Observer has asked 
Golden for specific examples of 
these changes, he has answered 
that all changes would be listed in 
the official “Report of the State 
Textbook Committee to the State 
Commissioner of Education,” as 
soon as the shorthand record was 
transcribed. 

The report was available this 
week, but its omissions are appar- 
ent. 

For several examples: 

@ The report says of one 
book, “Exception is taken to the 
discussion of relationships of gov- 
ernment and industry, which does 





not do justice to free enterprise | 
and glorifies government regula- | 
tion. A discussion of capitalism 
should be inserted, giving advan- 
tages, etc.” The report does not 
say what kind of “discussion” was 
agreed upon. 

@ Of another book the text- 
book committee ordered, “Change 
moral code. Should be rewritten to 
sustain desirable attitudes.” No in- 
dication is given of the type of 
rewriting that was ordered. 

@ Another publisher is or- 
dered: “Revise statement to give 
clearer picture of Marxism.” There 
is no record of the “clearer pic- 
ture” agreed upon orally between 
the committee and the publisher. 

@ Of Webster's Elementary 
Dictionary and Webster’s Second- 
ary Dictionary, the report says: 
“The definition of ‘conservative” 
which the textbook company has 
agreed to alter seems to be the 
only valid objection. The change 
offered by the company is ade- 
quate.” The wording of the change 
is not given in the report. 

Of another book: “Insert 
full explanation of capitalist sys- 
tem, stressing independence, free 
enterprise, competition, etc.” No 
explanation is given of either 
“etc.” or of the intent behind “full 
explanation.” 

@ Of Merle Curti's Rise of 
the American Nation, a book 
strongly contested by Evetts 
Haley and his Texans for America 
but adopted over his protests, the 
committee ordered: 

@ “Page 804—‘Revolt in Po- 
land.’ The impression that Poland 
gained freedom of speech, press, 
and religion should be corrected.” 
Obviously Curti agreed to “cor- 
rect” the text on that point or 
the textbook committee would not 
finally have endorsed his book; 
but no hint is given as to what 
direction the “correction” 
take. 

@ The committee also said of 
Curti’s book: “Discussion should 
be included on the manner in 
which the Soviet Union acquired 
the atomic bomb.” The public is 
not told what “discussion” Curti 
consented to make. 


will 





@ Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
Inc., publishers of Winston Dic- 
tionary for Schools, were ordered: 
“Change the definitions of Athe- 
ist, Individualism, and Texas.” The 
requested definitions are not 
given. 

@ Of Heath's United States 
History, the report says: “Pages 
426-428—leaves insinuation§ that 
‘Greed and power’ were primary 
motives of the early business ty- 
coons.” If the publishers agreed 
to change the text on these two 
pages, details of the agreement 
are not told here. 

* Of the same book: “Ques- 
tion the appraisal of New Deal 
that ‘Our liberties did not suf- 
fer’.” If the committee wanted the 
book’s author to say that liber- 
ties did suffer under the New 
Deal, to what extent of suffer- 
ing did the committee and pub- 
lisher agree upon? This is not 
disclosed. 

a Of the same book: “Justifi- 
cation of Yalta to be in error.” The 
committee’s idea of the error is 
not given. 

2 Of Houghton Mifflin’s The 
Making of Modern America, the 
report says: “Include additional 
paragraph in Chapter 44 entitled 
‘Communist Agents Are Tried and 
Convicted.’ The additional para- 
graph is not given here. 


Sometimes Details 

These are only a few of the 
more obvious omissions, and the 
fact that the report does not elab- 
orate on what the committee 
wanted in these instances is made 
more striking because the report 








asin 


occasionally outlines in detail the 
committee’s wishes. 

For example, after giving this 
quote from Houghton Mifflin’s 
This Is America’s Story: “In 1917, 
while World War I was still go- 
ing the Russians revolted 
against their government. They 
overthrew their ruler, called the 
Czar. Then they set up a gov- 
ernment in which the country was 
controlled by the members of one 
called the ‘Communist 
The committee goes on 
to ask, “Could it be rephrased 
this way? ‘Before a stable gov- 
ernment could be established, the 
Bolshevists, a Militant Minority, 
coerced the Russian people and 
set up a government by which 
the country was controlled by the 
members of one party, the Com- 
munists.’” 

Such complete explanations of 
the committee’s stand are rare. 

Attempting to have the gaps 
filled in, the Observer first asked 
Golden if the requested wording 
for all changes was available. He 
said he didn’t know, but that if 
the changes are available, Assist- 
ant Commissioner Lee Wilborn 
would have them. State Commis- 
sioner of Education J. W. Edgar 
agreed that Wilborn was the man 
to see. 

But Wilborn told the Observer 
that he was frankly stumped by 
some of the abbreviated orders, 
and even on those he attempted 
to fill in, he admitted there was 
room for justified argument as to 
whether or not his interpretation 
of an order was correct. 

“I think that what you are go- 
ing to find is that a lot of the 
agreements were made in con- 
versations, not written down,” 
he said. 

Is there any record available at 
the Texas Education Agency of 


on, 


party, 
Party.” 





what changes the publishers were 
asked to make? “They didn't file 
those with me,” he said. “What 
they did—I'm not at those meet- 
ings, but I know the procedure— 
what they did, they call a repre- 
sentative of the publishing house 
up before them and they outline 
what changes they think are prop- 
er. Now, it will come out that 
way in the book. We'll check to 
see. The committee was con- 
vinced and assured that the pub- 
lishers would make the changes.” 


He was asked how the text- 
books could be checked when they 
come back from the publishers if 
no written record is kept of the 
changes that were ordered. 

“Well, if you have a copy of the 
‘Report of the State Textbook 
Committee,” you have everything 
I have,” he said, “and that’s all I 
know about it.” He assured the Ob- 
server “I'm not trying to evade 
you,” and he repeated his eager- 
ness to interprete the report in 
any way he could. But he indi- 
cated that so far as he was con- 
cerned, the ordered re-writing was 


something that had been left to | 


the textbook committee to oversee. 


‘Something Left Out’ 


The Observer turned to Dr. 
Harold H. Hitt, superintendent of 
schools in Midland and chairman 
of the textbook committee. 

The interview was by long-dis- 
tance telephone and Hitt 
handicapped by not having a copy 
of his committee's report at hand, 
but when some excerpts from the 
report were read to him, he read- 
ily agreed: 

“Apparently something was left 
out. I'd have to look at my notes 
to tell. A lot of those changes 
were suggested by individual 
members, not by the committee as 
a whole. Presiding, I got a pretty 
sketchy account. But it’s quite ap- 
parent something was left out.” 

Asked if it were true that some 
of the textbook committee's pro- 
ceedings were not included in the 
report, Hitt said, “Some didn't get 
in, that’s right. Some conversa- 
tion didn't get in.” 

While Wilborn had said the de- 
tailed criticism was left 


was 


to 


| 





the | 


left it pretty generally 
Texas Education Agency 
make detailed recommendations 


up to the 
staff t 


This brought the Observer full | 


circle in its investigation and 
threw it back onto the 
But even in that there 
indications of the direction of t 
orders issued in the private s 
sion with the publishers 

For instances: 


repor 


are some 


Commenting on Macn 
lan's History of a Free People 
the committee said: “Page 686 
‘American Foreign Policy ind 





Communism, column 2, 
1, line 9, we 


paragra{ 
find 
States can offer no pat substitute 
for Marxism, since by the natu: 
of a free 
among ourselves, 
promote the good life.’ 
sentence the authors seem to 
demn the entire system of free 
terprise and the worth of the 
dividual.” 

a Of another book, “Page 


Delete tt 


society, we disagr 


about how 


In that 


column 1, paragraph 2 


word ‘Democratic.’ ” 
Of another book, “Page 42 
‘Industrialization creates prot 


lems,’ the second paragraph stat 
‘Even those who 
generosity in disposing 
fortunes were usually against law 
to improve working and living cor 
ditions.’ This seems to imply tha 
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provement of living and workin 
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showed 


of the 


against 


® Of another book, “Page 725 


—Change—‘Considering the tot 
population of the 


number proven disloyal was sma 


country 


but’ etc.” 
Of another book, “Page 
533—-Referring to the topic, 


Puerto Ricans Are Aided,’ the 
lishers have stated that they 
introducing new material 


t 
o 


textbook committee, Hitt said: “We | vide a more balanced treatment 





Torres Firing Upheld By State 


AUSTIN 

The State Board of Education 
last week unanimously supported 
the Edgewood Independent School 
District in its firing of veteran 
teacher Joe Torres, but one state 
board member, C. Ray Holbrook 
of Texas City, did say publicly 
just before the board's vote that 
“It was one of the grossest mis- 
carriages of justice I’ve seen up 
here for a long time.” 

Torres, an MA _ graduate 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College and father of eight chil- 
dren, had taught in the Edgewood 
schools nine years up to the time 
he was let out at the first of the 
1960-61 school year. 

Edgewood Supt. of Schools Ben- 
ny F. Steinhauser said Torres did 
not have a contract for 1960-61. 
Torres said he did, and produced 
what he claimed to be the carbon 
copy of it. Steinhauser said the 
carbon copy was illegal because it 
had been altered. 

Torres’ attorney, Sam Houston 
Clinton, proved in hearings before 
State Commissioner J. W. Edgar 
and before the state school board 
that Torres’ altered contract copy 
was only one of several: altered 
contract copies issued by the Edge- 
wood district that year. 

“Altered by whom? We don't 
know,” said Clinton. “We say it 
was probably by the secretaries in 
the board's office. They make mis- 
takes; they erase and re-type. It's 
done all_the time. But surely a 


of 





held in 
ardy because of that.” 
During the school 


man's job can't be 


year 1959-6 


Torres taught, on a tempora 
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Three Theories About a Double Murder 


(Continued from Page 1) 
stake, friends and relatives of 
Stickney trying to save him or 
themselves, newspaper and televi- 
sion reporters with deadlines to 
meet and libel laws to skirt—has 
militated against public under- 
standing. 

Stickney’s motions for mistrials, 
new trials, rehearings, and writs 
have all been rejected so far. But 
for Judge Briggs, he would be 
dead now. Most appellate judges 
do not seem responsive to plead- 
ings of illegal procedures and ques- 
tions of new evidence which seem 
to a layman to be plausible 
grounds for reconsideration. With 
the Texas Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals publicly rebuking Briggs for 
issuing a writ of habeas corpus to 
give Stickney time to appeal one 
more line of reasoning to the US. 
Supreme Court, and with Harris 
County prosecuting lawyers sharp- 
ly criticizing both Briggs and 
Stickney’s lawyers, the outcome of 
the Stickney case and Foreman’s 
related fight for Briggs could in- 


fluence the course of criminal 
prosecutions in Texas for many 
years. 


Three Theories 

There are three theories about 
what happened the night of May 
24th. The first two were advanced 
during the trial; the third has 
never been heard by a jury, .al- 
though it is based on sworn affi- 
davits. 

The first theory, the prosecu- 
tion’s, was based on Stickney’s 
confession that he and the Barnes 
couple went to Galveston for a 


beach party, that there on the | 


beach with a tire tool he killed 
Barnes on an impulse and the wife 
Shirley in a fright, that he car- 
ried the bodies back to Houston in 
his car, that he copulated with the 
body of Shirley Barnes in her 
apartment, and that he then fled 
to Canada, dumping Clifford 
Barnes’ body in a ditch in Fort 
Bend County adjacent to Harris 
County. 





The prosecution's witnesses 
made it clear to the jury that 
Stickney had fled to Canada and 
been arrested there and that from 
evidence taken from Stickney’s 
car, a bleeding body or bodies had 
apparently been carried in the car. 
It was established that the body 
of Shirley Barnes, found on a bed 
with a pillow over her bloody head, 
had been taken sexually; a chem- 
ist testified for the state that two 
hairs taken from seminal stains 
on the bed had “identical charac- 
teristics” with those of Stickney’s 


pubic hair and probably were 
Stickney’s. 
Curiously, however, Stickney’s 


confession did not “hold water.” 
He said in this document that aft- 
er he struck Shirley, he took her 
into the Gulf surf and held her 
underwater until she could not 
breathe any more. The county 
medical officer who conducted an 
autopsy on her gave his certain 
evidence that had this happened, 
she would have had salt water in 
her nasal passages and stomach, 
but that there was none. He also 
testified to his curious findings 
that he found no sand or signs of 
beachcombing on her body and 
that the dirt on the soles of her 
feet was not beach sand, but the 
kind of dirt she would have picked 
up padding around a dirty lino- 
leum floor in an apartment. 

The county’s forensic patholo- 
gist also testified that from the 
amount of blood on the bed under 
Shirley's body, he concluded she 
was still living when she lay down 
on the bed or was placed there. 
He said the quantity of blood could 
not have flowed from her had she 
not had a living circulatory sys- 
tem at the time. 

Obviously, this testimony sug- 
gested that Shirley Barnes might 
not have been killed on West 
Beach, as Stickney confessed. 

The defense at the trial was 
handled by Joe Moss and Charles 





he had been a principal prosecu- 
tor. 

Moss and Keilin developed testi- 
mony that the night of May 24 
about 9:25—that is, when the 
Barneses and Stickney were sup 
posed to be down on West Beach 
in the fatal party—a neighbor and 
his wife, who happened to be 
walking their dogs past the 
Barneses’ apartment, saw Shirley 
Barnes and a man the male neigh- 
bor later singled out of a police 
line-up as Stickney entering the 
Barneses’ apartment. Clifford 
Barnes, the husband, was not with 
them, the neighbors testified. 

If the jury chose to disbelieve 
Stickney's confession on some 
points, they could still believe that 
Stickney and Shirley Barnes were 
seen entering the apartment that 
night—the apartment where she 
was found dead with a pillow over 
her head and with signs interpret- 
ed later as evidence of Stickney’s 
sexual activity with her or her 
body. 


Twice Said Innocent 
Between the time Stickney was 
apprehended and the time he con- 
fessed to Houston police, he twice 
denied his guilt in written state- 
ments. The first two statements 
were not presented or demanded 
in evidence at the trial. It might 
be a question of fact germane to 
Stickney'’s guilt or innocence 
whether his first two written de- 
nials of guilt match up with his 
written repudiation of his confes- 
sion subsequent to his conviction. 
Stickney’s first attorney was 
Jack Knight. Knight had a Cana- 
dian attorney in Canada tell Stick- 
ney to keep quiet, and in two con- 
ferences in Houston, Knight re- 
newed this advice. He says he 
practically had to hit Stickney 
over the head to try to convince 
him that the police officers and 
county medical officers in whose 
hands he found himself were not 


Keilin. About a year before the! friendly to him, but were in fact 


Stickney trial, 


Moss had left the| hostile, and were trying to worm 


district attorney's staff, on which | a confession from him by friendli- | 
- —— | Texas law requires that an arrest- 








Grave Suspicions 

Sirs: I have just finished Mr. 
Sherrill’s totally enlightening ar- 
ticle about the “U.S.’s Subtle Dic- 
tatorship.” I am still giddy from 
the experience of having so sud- 
denly seen our republic for what 
she REALLY IS. 

Our president, yea, virtually all 
of our national “leaders” are in 
truth despicable lackeys of Wall 
Street and the Pentagon. I had 
been sure that it was the Jews 
who were responsible for our ills, 
but now I see clearly that it is 
Them—the militarists. 

With Mr. Sherrill as my cyno- 
sure I am beginning to see that 
religion is the opiate of the peo- 
ple, that the seeds of its own de- 
struction lie in the very nature of 
capitalism, and that the “welfare 
state” is a ruse to beguile and 
bribe the hapless masses. 

I hesitate to make so bold a pro- 
posal myself, but I wonder what 
Mr. Sherrill would say to the idea 
that the working men of the 
world unite for purposes of the 
violent overthrow of this govern- 
ment? 

J. Mack Noble, Box 381, Lewis- 
ville. 


Chaos Exists 

Sirs: In one of your most recent 
editions I noticed where the Texas 
Democratic Women’s state conven- 
tion has put out a petition in pro- 
test to the sales tax. 

I am certainly glad to see this 
action taken. I have a letter from 
Mr. Robert Cargill, chairman of 





the Texas Democratic Referendum 
Committee, in which he states that 
it would have been better if they 


had made a one cent sales tax 
across the board on everything. 

The way the thing is now, it has 
only confused the people so badly 
that nothing but chaos exists. An 
income tax would have been much 
more appropriate and I can assure 
you that is the way most of the 
people feel in this area. 

I sincerely believe this issue 
should be put to a vote in 1962 to 
let these politicians know here 
and now that we are sick and tired 
of no limitation on taxes. Our 
state governments should be able 
to run the government with rea- 
sonable taxation and we should 
exercise the only recourse we 
have, a state referendum, which 
is our only weapon for protection. 
We also need a national referen- 
dum more than a state referen- 
dum. The idea of our national debt 
being over $750 billion is ridicul- 
ous. Do you not agree on this? 

Victor S. Patton, 605 N. Ervay, 
Dallas. 


Beer and Tamales 

Sirs: No doubt the two Republi- 
can candidates, Goode and Catto, 
believe that the beer-and-tamale 
bust held in a San Antonio pre- 
cinct on the pretext of honoring 
David Martinez, an appointee of 
John Tower, will bring them 
many votes. I sincerely hope that 
it takes more than tamales and 
beer to win the votes of Mexican 
Americans of San Antonio. 

As a matter of fact, such an 





obvious device for getting votes 
is almost an insult. It does not 
matter particularly that one per- 
son with a Spanish name is ap- 
pointed to the Capitol Police De- 
partment. It is important, how- 
ever, to have the friendship and 
goodwill of all of Latin America. 
John Tower has already aroused 
enough antagonism by himself. 
He does not need any more help 
from anyone else. Even David 
Martinez would not be able to 
protect John Tower if he should 
make a tour of Latin America. 
Rachel Ramirez, 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Try Mexico City 

Sirs: I Rave always regarded 
your publication as an outstand- 
ing example of fairness and wes 
shocked when W. M., apparently 
in all seriousness, compared a 
ealf fight in Reynosa, to Corridas 
in Madrid, Barcelona, and Valen- 
cia. He should at least have writ- 
ten about one of the larger bor- 
der towns, such as Laredo or 
Juarez, where it is occasionally 
possible to see a good fight and 
where, incidentally, such infam- 
ous practices as horn shaving, so 
prevalent in Madrid, Barcelona, 
and Valencia, are not employed, 
and, if he had taken the trouble 
to go to Mexico City, on a proper 
afternoon, he might even have 
been favorably impressed. At 
least we all know now that W. M. 
has traveled—Spain and Reynosa, 
no less. 


Thomas Black, Box 1073, Austin. 


University of 


ness and persuasion, after which 
they would slam him into the elec- 
tric chair. Knight says Stickney 
finally told him that he was in 
the hands of the state and was 
going to “let them handle it.” 

“They let him eat in the cafe- 
teria instead of the jail. He actu- 
ally got to thinking he was a cele- 
brated person,” Knight told the 
Observer. Police, he charged, vio- 
lated Stickney'’s “very fundamen- 
tal constitutional right to main- 
tain his silence” and “dishonored 
the request of his attorney to 
leave the man alone.” 

In Canada and England, a man 
who says he does not want to make 
a statement is left alone, Knight 
continued, “But we've got this old 
raw-boned frontier law that’s real- 
ly destroying our system.” Knight 
says if officers cannot get a state- 
ment from a man, they “let six or 
eight reporters and TV tie into 
him. Unwillingly the news gather- 
ing agencies help the police to 
crack these boys.” 

Knight believes Stickney is now 
entitled to “a completely inde- 
pendent inquiry on his mental 
condition. ... This guy was rail- 
roaded to death, there’s no ques- 
tion about it.” 

In the trial, it came out that 
the police lieutenant in charge of 
Stickney's interrogation, although 
already in possession of Stickney's 
first two statements, was bent on 
getting a confession. The lieuten- 
ant admitted he showed Stickney 
half a dozen gruesome pictures of 
Shirley Barnes’ body. He and oth- 
er officers carried Stickney to Fort 
Bend and Galveston counties in an 
entourage which finally included 
25 to 30 reporters on Galveston's 
West Beach. 

“You wanted a confession?” the 
officer, Lt. W. C. Doss, was asked 
in the trial. “Yes, sir,” Doss re- 
plied. : 

It was conceded at the trial that 
Stickney had ‘been arrested in 
Canada on an order of arrest from 
Justice of the Peace W. C. Ragan 
which was never complied with. 





| ing officer take the person he is 

ordere to arrest “before the magis- 

trate who issued the warrant . 

| the warrant itself commanded po- 
lice to bring Stickney “instanter 
before me.” Stickney was never 
brought before Ragan, 
his court is on the same floor of 
the courthouse as the sheriff's 

| office. Appeals based on this point 

| have been denied. 


\Stickney to Dwyer 

The most interesting testimony 
in the fat trial transcript was giv- 
en by Dr. Dwyer, the county psy- 
chiatrist who examined Stickney. 
Dwyer denied promising Stickney 
to get him mental care; he said 
only that he would tell the proper 
authorities of Stickney's request, 
he testified. 

Before Stickney signed the writ- 
ten confession, Dwyer said, he con- 
fessed to Dwyer orally. Said 
Dwyer: 

“He had been window-peeking 
on Mrs. Barnes and had been mas- 


the bathroom—.. . he visited there 
and suggested they go down to 
Galveston to which one or both 
of them agreed, and they pro- 
ceeded to Galveston.” 

Dwyer thought Clifford Barnes 


to pick up some girls, Shirley did 
not approve of this, and Howard 
interceded on her behalf. “He 
didn’t want to see the woman he 
loved treated in such a way by 
her own husband,” Dwyer said. 
They all three went to Galves- 
ton, Dwyer continued. Clifford and 
Howard slept on a blanket by the 
car while Shirley stayed in the 
car from fear of snakes. It became 
cool and Howard went back to the 
trunk to get an extra blanket but 
saw the tire tool and brought it 
back and hit Barnes once or twice. 
Shirley was alarmed and said she'd 
tell on ‘thim, so he hit her, too, and 





turbating while watching her use | 
| e 
misunderstood, whether he was 





although | 





had suggested going to the beach | 





| the 


then held her head underwater 
until she could not breathe and 
stripped her and washed the blood 
off her. Later, as Dwyer recounted 
Stickney’s story, while carrying 
her into her apartment he was 
aroused sexually and, having 
placed the pillow over her head 
took her. 

Why did Stickney make this con- 
fession to Dwyer? Dwyer said he 
gave two reasons, his feeling of 
guilt, and his feeling that his ear- 
lier statements were thought fool- 
ish, and this made him feel like a 
fool. Then Dwyer said a strange 
thing. 

Question: “Did you have any 
other conversation with him as to 
why he was... relating this... 
to you?” 

Dwyer’s answer: “Well, just the 
two factors, and in a further dis- 
cussion on my part it would neces- 
sarily lead to something I can't 
say.” 

What did Dwyer mean by this 
opaque reference? He did not say; 
none of the lawyers asked him. 
In other testimony Dwyer ac- 
knowledged Stickney as asking for 
a complete mental examination. 

It was assumed there were no 
witnesses to the scene of the 
crimes, whether West Beach or the 
Barneses’ apartment. No testi- 
mony was heard bearing on the 
previous Barnes-Stickney relation- 
ship except Stickney’s confession. 

Another significant detail has 
come to the Observer's attention. 
A size 38 rose- or wine-colored 
bathing suit was found wrapped in 
a blanket near Clifford Barnes’ 
dead body. Shirley Barnes weighed 
about 130; that is too small for 
size 38. To whom did the bath- 
ing suit belong? 

“There is no explanation of it to 
this day,” says Charles Keilin, one 
of Stickney’s two trial lawyers. 
“Nobody knows who it belongs to, 
to this day. Everything in the case 
raised questions, because none of 
it jibed: Who was the owner? 
Probably Shirley Barnes was not. 
Who was the owner of it?” 

After one motion for a new trial 
had been denied by trial judge 
Miron A. Love, an employee of 2 
Houston oil company, R. E. L. Fox, 
who apparently had no interest in 
the case or Stickney, came for- 
ward to say that he, his brother-in- 
and each of their sons had 
the fatal 


law, 
passed the beach party 
night. 

Fox swore that Stickney was un- 
conscious on the ground and that 
soon-to-be-dead Clifford 
Barnes and a third man were 
threatening to kill each other with 
tire tools, evidently because Clif- 
ford had threatened to strip his 
wife Shirley on the beach and the 
third man, whom Fox identified 
as James Vittitoe, was offended by 
this on Shirley's behalf. 


In various affidavits, Fox said 


| that in addition to the Barneses, 


Stickney, and Vittitoe, there were 
also two other women and a little 
girl in the macabre party. 
Obviously, if this checked out, 
the jury had not heard the whole 
story; Stickney’s role had been 


the killer or not; and the ques- 
tion of Stickney’s punishment 
might also be affected, if he was 
guilty. 

Fox's affidavits go into great de- 
tail about the beach scene he says 
he saw. His party stopped near 
the part in the afternoon to re- 
fresh their bait in the salt water, 
and he says he introduced him- 
self around. On the way back 
down the beach in the late eve- 
ning, they stopped because of an 
altercation among the people they 
had seen earlier. Fox said he and 
his brother-in-law Herman Ander- 
son got out to see what was 
going on. 

Fox said Vittitoe was standing 
with a tire tool in his hand; Stick- 
ney was lying on the ground un- 
conscious, a cut or bump on his 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Fox said another car of wit- 
nesses pulled out about that point. 
“some 


his party left, he said, Stickney 
was still unconscious. 

Vittitoe was soon to deny Fox’s 
story completely, as far as Vittitoe 
was concerned. 

Myron Sheinfeld, when an as- 
sistant U.S. attorney in Houston, 
in subsequent _ sworn testimony, 
said Fox came to him shortly after 
the double murders and tried to 
give him information on_ the 
Stickney case. Sheinfeld told him 
it was not a federal matter and 
te go to the D.A.’s office (which 
Fox says he did, without being re- 
quested to testify at the trial). 

Lawyers Moss and Keilir. having 
withdrawn, Stickney’s appeal law- 
yers were then W. E. Martin and 
Kenyon Houchins. Mrs. Bessie Pat- 
terson, a woman who works in in- 
surance and has witnessed the 
Stickney trial and _ disbelieved 
Stickney’s guilt, had turned up the 
witness, Fox, on the basis of a 
reportedly overheard conversation 
at a baseball game. She, her hus- 
band, and Houchins went to Mon- 
roe, La., and, says Houchins, there, 
before Judge Jasper Jones, Her- 
man Anderson and his son Jerry 
confirmed that they had, indeed, 
gone fishing on the beach that 
day and evening with Fox and had 
seen things that fitted in with 
Fox's story. 

Stickney had told Knight, Hou- 
chins says, that someone named 
“Jim V.” knew something. After 
the trial, Mrs. Dessie Patterson 
had located James Vittitoe from 
directions to his house Stickney 
provided. Eventually, after detec- 
tive-story complications, Vittitoe’s 
name had entered the case with 
his sworn admission Stickney came 
to him the day after the killings 
and told him-he was going to make 
a trip and needed money, for 

which Vittitoe gave him about 
$100. 

In subsequent testimony, Vitti- 
toe admitted that Stickney told 
him about the killings and that 
Vittitoe told Stickney no one could 
believe “his story” and gave him 
the $100 (or slightly more) to help 
him get to Canada. 

Stickney omitted mention of Vit- 
titoe altogether in his confession. 
His attorneys early in the game 
seemed to be under the impres- 
sion he got the money from his 
mother. 

Houchins says Stickney wrote 
Vittitoe a note through Mrs. Pat- 
terson which reads: “Dear Jim, 
I'm sorry it had to be this way but 
the seat is getting hot and had 
to tell the truth.” 

Armed with this kind of evi- 
dence, Martin and Houchins asked 
Judge Love to be allowed to file 
an amended motion for a new 
trial. They said Stickney would 
testify he had no memory of the 
events of May 24 and suffered a 
concussion that caused him to suf- 
fer amnesia. Fox’s affidavit and 
sworn corroboration from Ander- 
son and Anderson’s son were sub- 
mitted to Love. The lawyers said 
three new witnesses could be 
brought forward at the trial, Vit- 
titoe, Nyda Eastman, and Donna 
Jean Molle. They alleged Vittitoe 
had knowledge of the crimes and 
circumstances surrounding them 
and could testify in a new trial. 

Love denied the lawyers per- 
mission to file the motion for a 
new trial. No jury has heard their 
testimony. 

“The test is whether or not the 
evidence is such that another ver- 
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dict could or probably would be 
reached,” Houchins told the Ob- 
server. “There is no doubt that 
if a jury heard Fox, it would sow 
enough doubt in the matter to 
justify the new trial. I don't know 
whether the boy killed him or not 
but I do know he didn’t kill him 
the way it is in the confession. 

“I've never met so much pres- 
sure on a case,” says Houchins. 
“This thing’s hard to believe.” 

Mrs. Patterson says she believes 
“there is a thumb on this case.” 

The Observer will not summar- 
ize the frantic attempts of Stick- 
ney’s lawyers and supporters to 
get subsequent grand juries to 
look further into the matter. At 
one point a Houston judge held 
Vittitoe on his own statement on 
grounds he was implicated in 
Stickney’s getaway. Houston po- 
lice arranged a test of Fox's story, 
asking Fox to pick Vittitoe out of 
a lineup. Lt. B. Porter, homicide, 
told the Observer Fox picked out 
a newspaper reporter as Vittitoe, 
not Vittitoe hemself. 

Porter said Vittitoe took a lie 
detector test and passed it; that is, 
the test indicated that he was not 
on West Beach that night, as he 
had insisted. 

Federal Judge Allan Hannay 
granted Stickney a hearing on the 
new evidence. At this hearing, 
Hannay ruled the Stickney con- 
fession was made freely by a ma- 
ture man. 

D.A. Walton criticized Hannay 
to his face, saying: “You are per- 
mitting the use of judicial pro- 
cesses without sufficient allega- 





‘NEW EVIDENCE’ 


tions and not supported by affi- 
davits.” 

Hannay told Walter: “The plead- 
ings are sufficient in my opinion 
or I wouldn’t have granted the 
hearing. You have been charged 
with deliberate suppression of evi- 
dence. If I were in your position 
I would welcome the opportunity 
to refute the charges.” 

The two new women witnesses 
denied being on the beach May 24 
and testified with corroboration 
they were somewhere else. Fox 
stood by his story, testifying the 
D.A.'s office knew of his testimony 
but told him they did not want it. 
Anderson admitted he had cor- 
roborated Fox's story but said he 
was not truthful when he did so. 
Vittitoe denied he was on the 
beach and said he did not know 
the Barneses or the two new wom- 
en witnesses. Vittitoe pleaded the 
fifth amendment about giving 
Stickney money May 25. 

Hannay threw out Fox's testi- 
mony as false and fantastic and 
denied the new trial. 


Briggs Wants New Trial 

Then Bob Looney, Austin attor- 
ney, began his frantic, flying- 
around-Texas fight to get stays for 
Stickney. Judge Briggs agreed to 
grant a hearing on the new evi- 
dence. After the hearing, Briggs 
transmitted to the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeals Court 17 findings of 
fact, the gist of which was as fol- 
lows: 





1. Fox saw the altercation in- 
volving the Barneses, Stickney, 
Vittitoe, and others, in which 





titoe with the Barneses, and that 
Vittitoe 
when he said he did not know the 


was not stating a fact 


Barneses. 


Stickney was knocked unconscious 


Barnes concluded the ne i- 
The D.A.’s office knew this before | . Fe <8 
dence is “now available for a new 
the trial but concealed and sup . nf 
: : trial on the merits of the case. 

pressed it. Fox’s testimony was 


material to Stickney’s guilt or in- 
nocence and his punishment 


Ww 


2. Herman Anderson’s son, now 
15, had been brought to Corpus 
Christi, and despite his father’s 
repudiation of his corroboration 
of Fox's story, the son, Jerry, said 


Judge Briggs, “corroborates the | n 


testimony of the witness Fox.” 


The boy’s testimony was material | w: 


to the defense and, said Judge 


that the deceased Shirley Barnes 


was killed by a person other than | hx 


the petitioner,” Stickney. 


3. Louise Chamness made 
sworn statement in writing whict 
was turned over to the D.A..be-|, 
fore the trial. She said (with cor 
roboration from three other cred 
ible witnesses) she was with Stick 
ney and the Barneses the night be 
fore the murder; her 
bore on strange behavior by al! 
three. Her statement 
known to the defense and “con 
cealed and suppressed” by D.A 
Walton, said Briggs. The 
ment was subsequently repudiated 
by the witness. Briggs said her 
testimony material, 
have affected punishment, 
would have “‘given added weight 
to the testimony of the 
Fox concerning the party 
beach May 24. 

4. The witness Ivy Burk, said 
Briggs, “was telling the truth 
when she said she had 


testimony | 


was un | 


stat 


was would 


and 


witness 


on the 


seen Vit 








the 


This led to Briggs’ rebuke by 
state's highest criminal court, 


hich 
tion 


again 


Shortly 


with a “writ of prohibi- 
told him not to interfere 
his 


after conviction, 


Stickney told a reporter: 


The whole truth about this has 
been made known. 


ihe 


re 


, 





| 


cE 
fourth 


mbers 


ends 


three statements I made 


all false. 

here are people who know the 
Briggs, “provides credible evidence | trut! 
Maybe 


they'll come forward. I 
then, Stickney has added 
—that all he 
is waking up on the 
with the bodies of his two 

Shirley and _ Clifford 
that the new wit- 


statement 


and 


esses can testify to evidence that 


»uld tend to exonerate him. 


Why 


em 


th 


he evidence in the posses- 


ath for 
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LEGALS 
CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Esther Turner, Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
pear before the 126th District 

rt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, — at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance he 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the llth 
day of December 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff “. Cause 
Number 124,045, in which Clifford 
M. Turner is Plaintiff and Esther 
Turner is Defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 24th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 


Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant left 
plaintiff on or about January 27, 
» and that plaintiff has not 
heard from defendant since that 
date, and that such period of time 
constitutes abandonment of over 
three years; plaintiff alleges that 
no children were born of this mar- 
riage and that no community 
property was acquired; Plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce 
from defendant, and for such and 
other relief that the Court may 
seem justly entitled; 

All of which more fully appears 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and whic! 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes: 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
—— it shall be returned un- 

served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said rt at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th 
day of October, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Court, 
Travis he! Texas. 

By A. ONES, Deputy. 


CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Otis Louis Piper, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 18th 
day of December, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 123,280, in which Rosie 
Mae Piper is Plaintiff and Otis 
Louis Piper is Defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 15th day of 
August, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of di- 


vorce dissolving the bonds ‘of mat- 


h | rimony heretofore and now exist- 


ing between said pa’ ; Plaintiff 
alleges that she and defendant 
lived together as husband and 
wife until 1954; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant was guilty of cruel 
treatment toward plaintiff of such 
a nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupportable; 
plaintiff alleges that three chil- 

nm were born of this marria, 
to-wit: Ella Louise, age 11 yea 
Milton is, age 9 years, and 
Grace Ann, age 7 years, and plain- 
tiff asks the Court to award her 
custody of said minor children 
and that the court enter an order 
requiring the defendant to con- 
tribute a reasonable amount of 
money each month for the support 
and education of said minor chil- 
dren; Plaintiff alleges that no 
community property was acquired; 
Plaintiff prays for judgment of di- 
vorce from defendant, that the 
Court award plaintiff care and cus- 
tody of the aforesaid minor chil- 
dren, and that the court require 
defendant to pay a reasonable 
amount of money toward the sup- 
port and education of said minor 
children. 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 30th 


day of October, 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Court 
pos Sonate, Texas 
By . BONES, Depu 


CITATION OF PUBLIC ATION 
THE STATE OF TEXA 
TO: C. (CHARLES) WEED 
and wife, VELMA C. WEED 
living, and if dead, the legal repre 


*| sentatives of each of said named 
unknown } 


Defendants, and the 
heirs of each of said named De 
fendants; the legal representa 
tives of the unknown heirs of each 
of said named Defendants, if the 
unknown heirs of said named De 


fendants are dead; the unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of said 
Defendants, if the unknown heirs 
of the unknown heirs of said 


named Defendants are dead; De 
fendants, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause 

You (and each of you) are hereby 
commanded to appear before the 
53rd District Court of Travis Cour 
ty, Texas, to be held at the irt 
house of said county in the City o 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, at 
or before 10 o'clock A.M. of the 
first Monday after the 
of 42 days from the date of 
ance hereof; that is to say, at 
before, 10 o'clock A.M. of M 
the 18th day of December 
and answer the petition of Plain 
— - Cause Number 123,801, in 


wHERBERT J. KONZE, ET x 
and wife ALMA KONZE are Plain 
tiffs, : 

And the hereinabove named De 
fendants are Defendants, filed ir 
said Court on the 3rd day of O 
tober, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit | as follows 


expiratior 

















November 17, 1961 
Houston, Texas 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that JO- 
SEPH A. WOLF, doing business 
under the firm name of “WOLF 
PATTERN WORKS", 4820 Clinton 
Drive, Houston, Texas, intends to 
incorporate such firm without a 
change of firm name. 
WOLF PATTERN WORKS 
By Joseph A. Wolf 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that 
CLARENCE S. GOLDSTEIN and 
HELEN GOLDSTEIN, doing busi- 
ness under the firm name of 
“HOUSE BEAUTIFUL OF TEX- 
AS”, intend to incorporate such 
firm without a change of the firm 


name. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

OF TEXAS 

po Clarence S. Goldstein 


Helen Goldstein 


No. 

IN THE MATTER. OF THE ES- 
TATE OF CLAUDE H. TOWN- 
SEND, a 
IN THE CO! COURT OF 
TRAVIS COUNTY. TEXAS, PRO- 
BATE ae Ge 

NOTICE TO CREDITO 


ters Testamentary upon the estate 
of Claude H. Townsend, deceased, 
were granted to.me, the under- 
signed, on the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, 1961, by the Lange Court of 
Travis County, Texas. All perso’ 

having claims against this estate 
are hereby required to present the 
same to me within the time pre- 
scribed by law. My post office ad- 


‘dress is 1603 Mohle Drive, Austin, 


Texas. 

Annie Blanche Townsend, 
Independent Executrix of 
the Estate of Claude H. 
Townsend, Deceased 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by the author- 
ity of the State of Texas 

Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: To: M. G. Oyervides, Adolph 
Oyervides, Stella Ward Oyervides, 





RS 
Notice is hereby given that Let- | wit 





Joe Oyervides, Mike Oyervides, Joe 
G. Oyervides, Henry Oyervides, 
Mrs. Ida Guerrero, Frances Oyer- 
vides Gimmell, David Gimmell, 
Edward M. Oyervides, Gloria Jean 
Oyervides, Angeline Oyervides Mc- 
Clain, Frank McClain, Mary Fran- 
ces Oyervides, Gonzales Stephens, 
Ben Walker, A. W. Gonzales, and 
Mrs. Frances Reyes Oyervides, 
wife of M. G. Oyervides, Dale Oyer- 
vides, Betty Oyervides, James and 
Caroline Breheny, Andrew Gon- 
zales, Stella Mitchell, and the un- 
known owner or owners of the 
property hereinafter described or 
any interest therein; the heirs and 
legal representatives and the un- 
known heirs and legal representa- 
tives of each of the above named 
and mentioned persons who may 
be deceased; and the corporate of- 
ficers, trustees, receivers and 
stockholders of any of the above 
named or mentioned parties which 
may be corporations, defunct or 
otherwise, together with the suc- 
cessors, heirs and assigns of such 
corporate officers, trustees, re- 
ceivers, and stockholders, and any 
and all persons, including adverse 
claimants, owning or having or 
claiming any legal or equitable in- 
terest in or lien upon the follow- 
ing described property delinquent 
to Plaintiff herein, for taxes, to- 


it: 
All that certain lot, tract, or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, State 
of Texas, known and described as 
follows: 

Lot Ten and one-half (10%) in 
Block Four (4) in a subdivision of 


Outlot Thirty-six (36) in Division | £°F 


“O”.of the City of Austin, Texas 
according to the map or plat of 
said subdivision of record in Plat 
Book 2, Page 132 of the Plat Rec- 
ords of Travis County, Texas. 
Which said property is deliquent 
te Plaintiff for taxes in the follow- 
ing amounts: exclusive of 
interest, penalties and costs, and 


there is included in this suit in 
Por pm claims 


addition to the taxes all 

terest, penalties and costs thereon, 

allowed by law 4 to and includ- 

ing the day of judgmént herein. 
You ere hereby notified that suit 

has been brought by the City of 





Austin for itself and on behalf of 
the Austin Independent School 
District as Plaintiff, against the 
ve named persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of 
Travis as Defendants, by petition 
filed on the 5th day of ober, 
1961, in a certain suit styled City 
of Austin vs. M. G. Oyervides, et al 
for collection of the taxes on said 
property and that suit is now 
nding in the District Court of 
ravis County 53rd Judicial Dis- 
trict, and the file number of said 
suit is 123,557, that the names of 
taxing units which assess and 
collect taxes on the property here- 
inabove described not made par- 
ties to this suit are, NONE. 


Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delinquent 
ad valorem taxes on the property 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes all interest, 
penalties, and costs allowed 
law thereon up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, and 
the establishment and foreclosure 
of liens, if any, securing the pay- 
“— of same, as provided by law 

— to this suit, includ- 
x. aintiffs, Defendants, and 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on sai 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes ming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
alties, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
or, vered herein without 
ae citation or notice to any 
herein, and all said par- 
ties shall take notice of and plead 
and answer to all claims and 
pleadings now on file and which 
may hereafter be filed in sai 
cause by all other parties herein, 
and all of those taxing units above 
who may intervene herein 
and set up their respective tax 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 

- and poe such suit on 
first Monday after the ex ae 
tion of Forty two (42) days 
and after the date of Touenee 


d the petition of plaintiff in 





being the ist 
1962 (which 


tation 


hereof, the same 
day of January A.D., 
is the return day of such 
before the Honorable Distric 
Court, 53rd Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be 


held 


at the courthouse thereof 
end there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 





for such taxes, penalties, interests 
end costs, and condemning 
property and ordering fore 
of the constitutional and st 
tax liens thefeon for taxes due 
the Plaintiff and the taxing units 
parties hereto, and those who may 
intervene herein, together 
all interest, penalties and 
allowed by law up to and incl 
ing the day of judgment hereir 
and all costs of this suit 
Issued and given under my 

hand and seal of said court in 
the City of Austin, Travis un 
ty, Texas, this 16th day of Nover 
ber A. D., 1961 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District 

Travis County, Texas 


said 
losure 
utory 








CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO James Stanford Cope € 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause 

You are hereby commanded 
appear before the 98th Distr 
Court of Travis County, Texas 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Mon 
after the expiration of 42 d 
from the date of issuance her 
that is to say, at or before 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the ist 
day of January, 1962, and answer 
Cause 

umber 124,331, in which Rebecca 
G. Cope is Plaintiff and James 
Stanford Cope is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 17th day of 
Nov., 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows 

‘Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 


ents 


did he lie in his first three 
if he did? Can he be 
a about anything now? 


of the D.A.’'s 
suppressed? Would 
S cross-examined _ testi- 


knowledge 


ruly 


be germane in a new trial? 


| were, 


Anderson's 
Chamness's? Ivy 
Can Stickney'’s lawyers 


Anderson's? 


Louise 


way to re-open the case? 


se of a technicality, soon, 
perhaps, Judge Love 
Howard Stickney 
murder of Shir- 


ek 
sentence 


the 


arnes 





Being an action and prayer for 
Judgment for Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for title to and 
sion of the oe described 
tract of land, to-wit 

A part of Lots Nos. Two (2) and 

Three (3) of the partition of the 

Elijah Morris 4.42 acre tract of 

land out of the Henry P. 

League in Travis County, T 

as shown by a partition deed 

and me, which as, Te in 

Book I Dp. ravis 

County Deed ‘Reco 

Plaintiffs a thei on the 
15th day of November, 1960; they 
and still are, the owners in 
fee simple of said lands; and that 
on said date Defendants entered 
and dispossessed Plaintiffs from 
such premises, and withholds from 
the possession thereof, to wh 
possession they were and are 
eg: entitled. Plaintiffs allege 

hat they are entitled to damages 
for the rental value of said prem- 
ises in the sum of .00. 

Plaintiffs pray for relief, gen- 
eral or special, legal or equitable, 
to which they might be entitled. 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this Office. 

If this citation is not served 


| within 90 days after date of its 


mn it shall be returned un- 
serve 
W ITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Court of 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
n the City of Austin, this the 30th 
1. 


; day of October, 





O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By O. T. Martin, Jr. 


sting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant began 
a course of unkind, harsh and ty- 
rannical treatment toward plain- 
tiff, and that defendant was guilty 

f excesses, cruel treatment and 
yutrages of such a nature as to 
render their further living togeth- 
er insupporteble; plaintiff alleges 
that one child was born of this 
marriage, to-wit: John Calvin 
age 5 years and asks the 
court for custody of said minor 
child and the sum of $50.00 per 
month from defendant for main- 
tenance of said minor child; plain- 
tiff alleges that the community 
property consists of uity in 
home in Austin, Texas, 1 Buick 
Sedan, 1959 Peugeot Sedan, 
shares of stock in Marvin Turner 
Engineers, Inc. of Waco, Texas, 
and furniture and fixtures in their 
home;Plaintiff prays for judgment 
of .divorce from defendant, care 
and custody of the aforesaid minor 
hild, that defendant be ordered 
ay the sum of 00 per month 
the registry of the Court for 
maintenance of the said minor 

iild, that plaintiff be given the 
home, furniture and fixtures there- 
n, the 1955 Buick Sedan, and that 
jefendant be given the 1959 Pue- 
geot Sedan and the 14 shares of 
stock of Marvin Turner Engineers, 
Inc., of Waco, Texas; Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for relief, general = 
special, either at law or in equit 
in which she may be entitled” with 
costs of suit; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

WITNESS, O. T. “MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 17th 
day of November, 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


Cope 
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Peeling Off Old Dogma 


AUSTIN 

American socialists have given 
up the traditional socialist dogma 
that nationalizing basic industries 
is the first and necessary require- 
ment for a socialist society. This 
leads to the question, what is 
meant now by socialism? Ameri- 
can socialism is becoming a move- 
ment of radical humanism. The 
American socialist party has be- 
come a pragmatic organization, 
dogmaless but way out on ques- 
tions of human values versus the 
free enterprise system. 

When questioned as to social- 
ism’s claim to distinctiveness in 
this situation, Michael Harrington 
of New York said here that the 
Socialist Party still lays claim to 
the socialist tradition as the best 
basis for political thinking and 
added that political action on 
behalf of radical human values has 
a validity of its own kind. 

Harrington is editor of the so- 
cialists’ New York newspaper, 
“New America.” He has been tour- 
ing the country trying to raise 


subscriptions for the financially | 
ailing paper and memberships for 


the socialist party. 

‘As he has been writing in New 
America, Harrington finds in the 
early Karl Marx assertions of a 
, humanist system of values. Since 
these cannot be reconciled with 
the totalitarian state, Harrington 
says, the early Marx is carefully 
omitted from Russian-approved 
collections of his writings. 


Harrington spoke to a _ small 
gathering of Austin socialists and 
guests near the University campus. 
His remarks had little to do with 
the kinds of questions historically 
associated with socialism—capital 
accumulation, exploitation of la- 
bor, socializing industry. To the 
contrary, he spoke mostly of civil 
rights, the peace movement, “pub- 
lic housing in a human way,” hu- 
man values that can compass the 
changing forms of a swiftly evolv- 
ing technological society in an en- 
dangered world. 


In Harrington's opinion, the so- 
cialist movement in Europe has 
lost its dynamism, its elan; so- 
cialism there “has been rédefined 
in welfare state terms.” European 
socialists, he said, have lost “the 
image of a classless society.” 

He is not himself at all sure 
that there will ever be such a 
society, Harrington said, but he is 
devoted, and believes the Amer- 
ican socialist movement is de- 
voted, to the impulses behind the 
image of such a society—“progress, 
egalitarianism, and the _ radical 
re-structuring of social relation- 
ships.” 

Willie Brandt, leader of the 
West German socialists, is not at 
all interested in “the transforma- 
tion of the West German society.” 
He is “an excellent man for giv- 
ing milk to kiddies and building 
housing projects for workers,” 
Harrington said, but American so- 
cialists are now seeking after 
“ideas at a deeper level.” 


‘Basic Structure’ 

The question, he said, is “how to 
deal with basic structures” to as- 
sist in “the humanization of hu- 
man life.” 


“The socialist party is the only 
clear carrier of the idea of the 
democratic allocation of resources. 
Nationally we try to coordinate 
people around more immediate 
goals. One problem we feel with 
liberalism is that liberalism does 
not have a sense of the radical 
character of the problems con- 
fronting us.” 

Socialists realize, Harrington 
said, that their old dogmatism will 
not do, and that “it is not enough 
to say, ‘Television viewers of the 
world, Unite.’" They are trying 
to crystallize a democratic left 
and to become its focus. 

Skeptics who expected the civil 
rights movement among Southern 
students to fizzle out have now 
realized that “The students are 
becoming more radical and more 


activist,” Harrington said while 
speaking of the work of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee. He called attention to 
“an extraordinazily radical devel- 
opment of the voter registration 
program.” This program has led 
to racial beatings and one racial 
murder in Mississippi recently. 

The civil rights movement in the 
North, Harrington said, now suf- 
fers from an organizational prob- 
lem: the NAACP is moderate and 
legalistic. CORE is “too white” 
really to lead the Negroes. A seri- 
ous “Negro nationalism” move- 
ment has been taken up by such 
Negro intellectuals as James Bald- 
win who believes that “white lib- 
eralism is pallid and slow.” 

Society in the North is “not ob- 
viously racist but is in fact racist,” 
Harrington said. Race riots were 
narrowly averted last summer in 
New York; the basic cause of the 
tension was a long tradition of 
police brutality toward Negroes. 
The integration of Rainbow Beach 
in Chicago has been difficult be- 
cause “it tends to raise the sexual 
fear that’s behind so much rac- 
ism.” 

In New Haven, Harrington con- 
tinued, Negro dwellers in slums 
through which businessmen must 
drive to and from their offices 
have begun sitting out in the mid- 
dle of the streets, “just to adver- 
tise that they're living in a 
crummy slum.” This has been 
called the “sit-out.” 

The American labor movement, 
Harrington said, “is not going to 
be the hottest center of American 
dynamism.” He spoke with disgust 
of the national AFL-CIO executive 
committee’s condemnation of A. 
Philip Randolph, the Negro labor 
and integration leader, and U. S. 
labor's failure to commit men and 
resources to the job of unionizing 
farm workers, which he said would 
be a cinch if the AFL-CIO would 
take on the job. 

“The peace movement remains 
sadly the least effective movement 
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for social change in the United 
States,” he said. Until peace be- 
comes a concern of the civil rights 
and trade union movements, he 
said, the cause is “in for a very bad 
time.” The work of the American 
right-wing—which Harrington be- 
lieves is stronger now than it was 
during McCarthy's prime—makes 
the peace movement even more 
difficult to sustain, he said 

The peace movement must be 
conceived to include “all people 
who are in favor of negotiating” 
so that it may include pacifists, 
unilateralists, and those who favor 
“unilateral initiative,” first steps 
toward relieving international ten- 
sions. Speaking of negotiations, 
Harrington said, “The reaction- 
aries have drawn the line right 
there, and we need everybody on 
that firing line.” 

Harrington said the majority 
opinion among American social- 
ists holds that Cuba has become 


;more and more “dictatorial” and 
| that communists are gaining more 


and more control over policy in 
the Castro government. “Cuba is 
developing a communist dictator- 
ship,” he said. 

He added that one responsible 
agency in this development was 
the U. S. government, both be- | 
cause of its pro-Batista policies be- 
fore Castro came to power and its 
hardening hostility toward Castro 
when he began nationalizing U. S. 
interests in Cuba. Harrington fa- 
vors negotiations with Castro and 
an end to the boycott of that coun- 
try but expressed fear that an- 
other U. S. invasion may be in the 
making. 


Anti-Red Revolt 

What Harrington calls “the anti- 
communist revolt within com- 
munism” is taking the form of a 
Marxist humanism and has, he 
Says, become manifest in Poland, 
Hungary, West Germany, and 
France. 

Citing C. Wright Mills’ The 
Power Elite, Harrington suggested 
that in a society where true deci- 
sion-making occurs not in elections 
but by accommodations among the 
top government, military, and busi- 
ness leaders, “you could have a 
totalitarian government with elec- 
tions.” 


“The socialist movement is the 
one movement that understands 
that the bureaucratic concentra- 
tion of power is the number one 
problem of all modern societies,” 
Harrington said. It is proceeding 
as “a method and a system of 
values and not as a blueprint.” It 
believes it wrong to say that na- 
tionalization of production would 
produce the reign of freedom: “No 
socialist in his right mind would 
buy that now.” 

Socialism can be expressed ade- 
quately now by such men as 
Erich Fromm, who approaches it 
from the viewpoint of personal 
alienation in the mass society, but, 
said Harrington, he is still con- 
vinced that socialism “is the rich- 
est tradition in existence for the 
confrontation, of social problems. 
Not that the Socialist Party is the 
anointed instrument of the Amer- 
ican future.” 

Harrington said he was pleasant- 
ly surprised during his visits to 
Houston and Austin. 

“If the rest of the country had 
the kind of liberal-radical con- 
sciousness that I've found in Tex- 
as, I'd be more optimistic. The 
liberals and radicals in Texas un- 
derstand the need for political re- 
alignment better than any in the 
United States,” he said. 

R. D. 
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‘Golden Rule’ Skipper 
Recruits for Pacifism 


AUSTIN 

Albert Bigelow, a handsome 
Nordic fellow, was captain of an 
American destroyer in World War | 
II. He saw not only live Japanese 
machine gunned in the water; he 
saw his fellows machinegun the 
floating dead. In the islands he 
saw people selling mason jars 
full of human teeth. When the 
word was flashed tc Captain 
Bigelow that the war had been 
ended by an atomic bomb, he 
really began, he says, to wonder. 

“The bomb at Hiroshima was 
totally unnecessary,” he told a) 
seminar sponsored in Austin by | 
the American Friends Service | 
Committee. “We dropped the | 
bomb on Nagasaki simply because | 
we only had two bombs, and this 
was nothing but an experiment. 
How was this different from the 
experiments in German concentra- | 
tion camps? War depersonalizes— | 
dehumanizes.” 

When the United States decided 
to place off limits a huge area of 
the Pacific for some atomic tests, 
Captain Bigelow and three others, 
supported by many of like mind, 
outfitted “The Golden Rule” and 
sailed for the testing grounds. 
They ran into the worst Pacific | 
coast storm in 20 years, and “it 
was a near thing,” but they sur- 
vived it. Nine hundred miles from 
California, one of the crew be-| 
came chronically seasick. To save 
him from dehydration they turned 
back. 

ETTING OUT AGAIN, they | 

were interviewed on the high 
seas by radio. NBC carried their 








| message to the nation; wire serv-| 


ices, to the world. The Atomic | 
Energy Commission began to un- | 
derstand the import of their voy-| 
age more urgently and, using a} 
law promulgated by the executive | 
branch, hailed them into court | 
when they stopped at Honolulu | 
for water and supplies. They sailed 
off twice in civil disobedience and 
twice were yepprehended by the | 
Coast Guard and taken back to 
the judge in Honolulu. Bigelow | 
served eighty days in the Honolulu 
jail. 


Letters to him flooded into the 
jail from all over the world, he 
said. As a name he became world 
known. Now he is touring the} 
country for the Quakers, drun- | 
ming up hostility to nuclear war. | 

He is a happy man. His excite- | 
ment with his message, with his | 
own part in the “moral adven- | 
tures” he recounts, seems some- | 
times to bubble up from his} 
throat, forcing him to smile. 

“There's going to be peace on 
this earth, with or without peo- 
ple. We'd like to have it with 
people,” he told the Austin sem- 
inar. 

He advocates a movement relig- 
ious in spirit which takes no ac- 
count of practicality and effec- 
tiveness. “Why aren't you parad- 
ing against war like ten thousand 
students in Italy?” he asked the 
University of Texas students at 
the seminar. The human gift is 
autonomy of action, and to pass 
this gift to another is to abdicate 
what it is to be human, he said. 

He called civil defense “civil 
defeat—the end of despair.” 
He quoted Albert Schweitzer’s 
thought that no one who has 
heard a mother sob by the coffin 
of her dead child can think nu- 
clear war is possible 

“We must bring about a change 
in our beloved country by a kind 
of moral ju-jitsu,” he declared. 
“Who is to say that it is not our 
cowardice to love that is causing 
it not to work?” He believes the 
idea of graduated reciprocation in 
tension reduction would work and 


thought for a starter the U. S.; 


might close down the germ war- 
fare lab at Fort Dedrick, Md., and 
convert it into a world health 





center. In the alternative, he said, 


the U. S. has nearly 1,000 bases 
abroad, many of them “sitting 
ducks,” and could without mili- 
tary risk shut down some of them 
and expect reciprocation from the 
Russians. 

He told of some of the protests 
going on in the Western world: 
the work of the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy; the Com- 
mittee for Nuclear Disarmament 
in Britain, and Bertrand Russell's 
Committee of 100, whose dem- 
ontrations resulted in 805 arrests; 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
for religious pacifists; the War 
Resisters’ League, for religiously 
skeptical opponents of war; the 
Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom (“Call it 
W-I-L and you'll be right in the 
swim"); A.F.S.C., the Unitarian 
Service Committee, Church World 
Service, and other churches. 

E TOLD of the peace walk 

from San Francisco to Moscow 
and of the ocean voyage protest- 
ing the recent Russian bomb tests 
by Dr. Earl Reynolds, an anthro- 
pologist, and his family, who were 
turned back politely when they 
approached within ten miles of a 
Russian port. Last year more than 
2,000 persons disobeyed the New 
York state law requiring citizens 
to take shelter during an air raid 
alert. 

“There is a bianket on the news 
now,” he said. “The climbing on 
the tailfin of a Polaris sub as it 
being launched—the Las 
Vegas vigils—the vigils at Cape 
Canaveral it's invariably squash- 
ed in the news if it can be. It's 
downgraded in the news. 

“We are going to have to become 
eloquent,” said Captain Bigelow. 

R. D. 
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BRAINPOWER 
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VITAL RESOURCE! 


Today these institutions are 
doing their best to meet the 
need. But they face a crisis. The 
demand for brains is 
fast, and so is the pressure 
eollege applications. 

More money must be raised 
each year to éxpand facilities— 

faculty salaries up to an 
adequate standard—provide a 
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